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To the Professor of Literature: 


In the opinion of many of America’s most successful teachers the very best 
text-books on English and American literature now in use were written by a 


VIRGINIA author. They are: 


METCALF’S 
American Literature 


METCALF’S 


English Literature 


By JOHN CALVIN METCALF, Litt. D. 
Protess t English in Richmond College and Professor of 


English Literature in the University of Virginia 


A fuller treatment of Southern writers is to be found 
in Metcalf’s American Literature than in similar texts 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


‘Tease send me vour booklet containing specimen 
from Metealf’s American [Literature and Met 


hen lish | weTrature. also the Book of ( ypinions 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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the Post Office at R mid, \ s Second-Ciass Matter.) 
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Editorial 


Is your school league in a state of “innocuous 
icsuetude”? Maybe some of the officers are 


lkad—though living! Suppose the teacher should 
try a bit of resurrection work? Sometimes a 


vell directed jolt will put a wonderful amount 


o° “pep” in a moribund. 


hose teachers who are going to see the man 

; back of the boy, the woman back of the girl and 

4 the community back of the school house, will 
lease raise their right hands! 

The one room school house is an opportunity. 

is also a pretty liberal education—for the 


acher ! 


\n old lady prayed the Lord for patience and 
uuldn’t see that her prayer had been answered 
hen He sent her a green Irish cook! 


\ little innocent love-making won’t hurt the 
ys and girls, but if the teacher lets it come in 
3 t the door she had best arrange for it to go out 


e st Ve-pipe ! 





The notes of angry parents are rarely negoti- 
able, and—they often run to protest! 

Sad for the teacher when she finds her school 
board rough, her blackboard stick, and her table 


board thin! 


“Form E, No. 19,” is a classic, and as such 
Professor Fitzhugh’s Society should encourage its 
study! In comparison Latin and Greek enjoy 
rapturous popularity. 

It’s a wise principal who knows his assistants 
and their assistance. 


In school matters, “tight wads” should be fol- 


lowed by firing squads. 


There never yet was flower fair in vain, 

Let classic poets rbyme it as they will; 

The seasons toil that it may blow again, 

And summer’s heart doth feel its every ill; 

Nor is a true soul ever born for naught; 

Wherever any such hath lived and died 

There hath been something for true freedom wrought, 
Some bulwark leveled on the evil side.—Lowell. 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


In the last article he wrote for THe JOURNAL, 
the late John B. Terrell outlined such an admira- 
ble scheme for mobilizing the high school forces 
of the State, that we wish to urge its immediate 
adoption by superintendents and high school 
principals of the State We quote from Mr. 


Terrell’s article 


“T, therefore, take the liberty of suggesting this plan 


that early in next September, just before our high 


schools oper e arrange a series of group meetings 
of the high school principals of the State. Possibly 
it would be well to have about ten of these meetings, the 
counties being grouped geographically, with about ten 
counties to a group, and some central and easily accessi- 
ble point in each group being selected for the place of 
mecting he success of these meetings, of course, will 
depet lL upon the presence of each high school principal, 
each divistor rintendent, and as many of the trustees 
as can possibly attend would suggest that the high 
school principals be required to attend and that they be 
paid their regular monthly salary while attending. 
These meetings, of course ould be conducted by a 
representative of thi Department (State Inspector ) and 
the discussions would naturally group themselves about 
the Standard ot Lequirements al 1 ( ourse of Study for 


SLEEP WITH A 


The following bulletin has been issued by the 
“New York State Board of Health for 1916: 
The average person spends one-third of life in 


sleep—twenty or more years for those who at- 
tain old age lhe sanitary conditions that sur- 
round this long period of partly suspended 
activity of mind and body must have the greatest 
influence on the health of the individual. 


Fresh air is one of the things which should be 


the common property of all. In the congested 
districts of large cities it is often unobtainable. 
| 


In most other places its exclusion from the house 


during the cold months of the vear is the result 


of ignorance, prejudice or vicious inherited 
custom 

Physicians are now recognizing the fact that 
cool, fresh air is the most important factor in 
the cure ¢ f pul onary diseases, especially pneu- 


monia and tuberculosis, and as it is always easier 


to PRIEVIENT a disease that 


to CURE it, by this 


High Schools. Full explanation of the Course of Study 
and Standard of Requirements could be given, opinions 
could be exchanged, courses of study for individual high 
schools could be outlined, and each principal could begin 
the session with a definite, accurate and comprehensive 
idea of the work ahead of him. Then, too, suspervision 
should be one of the big topics of this meeting, as it is 
one of the big problems in our State. The basic con- 
ceptions of supervision, its aims and purposes, should be 
gotten hold of by our principals and the methods of 
supervision should be fully discussed. Supervised study, 
whose value no one can doubt, should also have a place 


on these programs.” 


If there was a man in the State who knew the 
practical needs of the high schools, that man was 
John B. Terrell. His plan is an excellent one, 
and the results it seeks to obtain are simply vital. 
Therefore, THe JOURNAL suggests that superin- 
tendents take the initiative in calling the district 
meetings together. They can confer as to central 
points, ete., and make applications for inspectors 
from the Department of Public Instruction. The 
sooner the initial steps are taken, the better. Who 


will make the first move ? 


WINDOW OPEN 


same means and more effectually may these and 
other diseases be guarded against by strengthen- 
ing the body against them. 

The habit of sleeping in a cool bed room 
should be taught in early childhood, but may be 
quickly acquired by nearly every one at any age, 
acquired it 
is practically never abandoned. FRESH AIR 
SLEEPERS CANNOT SLEEP IN STUFFY 
ROOMS. 


and when the habit is once 


Kveryone cannot have a sleeping porch, but 
all may open a window at the top, letting the 
used air go out at the top, and fresh air enter 
between the sashes. Ventilation by opening a 
door is no ventilation. The air of the house is 
stale and frequently filled with harmful gases. 
Do not be afraid of “night air.” Theoretically, 
at least, it is purer than day air. Breathe fresh 
air when you sleep, and strengthen your body 


and mind for the day’s work. 
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Make It Worth While 





lhe Teachers’ Institute! 

Hold it early. 

Plan for it. 

Work for it. 

Make it worth while. 

(he JoURNAL hates to see a fine opportunity for 
eood go by default. It hates to see a rare chance 
for mobilization turned into a trivial pow-wow 
)f inconsequentialities. 

lf delegates have to be elected to the November 
conference, if blanks have to be distributed, if 
belated contracts have to be signed, for heaven’s 
sake let’s push the details into an hour’s space 
of time and then proceed to something vital. 

lt is a needless waste of time and money to call 

lot of teachers together to frivol over trivialities. 
is a severe injustice to the inexperienced 
cher, and sad disappointment to the well 
uipped one to see a splendid opportunity for 
ustructive work degenerate into a fangless 
nhedrin of noisy detail. 
lire JOURNAL feels that the initiative in this 
tter rests with the superintendent. It is his 
ilege and prerogative to plan for the institute 
(| to see that it achieves its full value. 
fo aid him in this important work THE 
JOURNAL gives below a suggestive program drawn 
members of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 
some of its provisions are impracticable in 


This program is designed to be elastic. 


some localities,-let suitable ones be substituted. 
Bend it and twist it and turn it to suit local con- 
itions, but let the final result be something! 


Here is the program: 


Suggested Program for County 
Institute 
FIRST DAY 

Report of superintendent on the record of enroll- 

and average daily attendance of each school and 
the county as a whole for last year. Each teacher 
ld make a note of record for his or her school. 
How can we increase our average daily 
Decide on some uniform plan to 


iscussion 


lance this year? 


served by all the teachers. 


Discussion—Of report of Committee on the County 
Unit Plan for Daily Work and Examination for Gram- 
mar Grades. 

Discussion—Of report of Committee on the County 
Unit Plan for High School Work. 

Note.—These two committees 
at once so they can work out these plans very definitely 


should be appointed 
under superintendent’s direction. 

Talk—How and Why Standardize the One and Two- 
Room Schools of Our County? 

Discussion and some action. 

The Standard Tests—What they are, and how we 
can use them this year. 

Discussion and action. 

How the teacher and the farm and home demonstra- 
tion agents can co-operate to mutual advantage. (In 
counties that have either of these agents.) 

Discussion by the superintendent and the agent or 
agents. 

Night Address—What Our County Has 
Doing, and Should Do for the Education of Its People. 


Done, Is 


SECOND DAY 


Talk—How can we have medical inspection in all of 
our schools? How to detect and deal with contagious 
diseases. 

Discussion and action. 

Discussion—Why and how should the teacher visit 


the homes of the patrons? 


Discussion—W hy and how should the patron visit the 
school ? 

Discussion—How can each of our schools be made 
to serve the whole community ? 

Talk—What is a School and Community Fair? How 
and Why Each Community Should Have a Community 
Fair, and Each County a County Fair. 

Report of work done by the Community (School and 
Civic) Leagues during the past year. By delegates from 
each league. 

Talk—The State 
poses and Benefits. 


Educational Conference, Its Pur- 

Here is the place to secure memberships for State 
Teachers’ Association, and elect delegates to the con- 
held in November 28th to 


ference to be Richmond, 


December Ist. 


Summary.—What we are all to do for the improve- 
ment of the school work in the county this year. 


Distribution of supplies. 
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News Notes from Headquarters 





J. H. BINFORD, Acting Secretary State Board of Education 





lhe first words of this article shall deal with 


evan R. 
partment of THE JOURNAL. 


Chesterman, who usually edits this de- 


Mr. Chesterman has been sorely tried of late. 
\fter undergoing a siege (the second one in the 
past fifteen months) in a Richmond hospital, the 
much beloved secretary is now at Castle Hill, 
Lexington, Va., spending several weeks in an ef- 
fort to regain his health. Though still far from 
well, our friend is slowly improving and we are 
happy to think that the first frost will find him 
back at his desk. 

In a letter to a friend, Mr. Chesterman says: 


“Each day adds materially to my _ strength. 
When I arrived I was weaker than a wet paper 
napkin and even now the kick of a mosquito 
* * * JT have choice 


me over. 


and when I do not feel like talking, 


would knock 
company here, 
books. I see ever in these 


the light that radi- 


I find solace in my 


tranquil days a kindly light 


ates from loyal friends.” 


State Superintendent Stearnes 


tried in vain to get from the State 


Superintendent some notes about his recent acti- 


| have 


vities, but find him too busy to comply with the 
request. -\re there some who think that the man 
directing the public school work of Virginia has 
an easy time? If so, verily they are mistaken. 
The State Superintendent is the busiest man | 
know. In his office he listens politely and con- 
siderately to visitors who stream in several hours 
each day, and, perhaps, no inspector in the de- 
than Mr. 


partment covers more _ territory 
Stearnes. 

The State Superintendent has spent a number 
of days in the field recently conferring with 
patrons and officials about such matters as the 
districts and the 


In addition, he has 


establishment of new school 
location of new high schools. 


filled a large number of speaking engagements. 


It may be of interest to say that two annual 
reports, both of which will be published before 
October Ist, have taken a considerable portion 
of Mr. Stearnes’ time, and this was not office 
time, but evenings at home. 

The only semblance of a vacation taken by the 
State Superintendent this summer consisted of 
four days spent at the N. E. A. in New York 
City during July. 


E. E. Worrell 


Whenever Mr. Worrell’s name is mentioned we 
think of certificates. The bachelor inspector is 
just emerging from his four weeks’ grind over 
the July examinations. 

The State Board of 
about fifteen men, most of whom are solemn and 
How their collars did 


Examiners consists of 


stately superintendents. 
melt down as they worked over the thousands 
May 
He 


and 


of papers submitted by anxious teachers. 

I mention one superintendent in particular ? 
that he violent 
temporary paroxisms of fatigue. Propping his 
jaws in the palms of his hands he would sleep 


worked so hard suffered 


and snore for about twenty minutes on a stretch. 
When refreshed he would shake his perspiring 
locks and go feverishly to work. These sleepy 
spells would occur regularly about every sixty 
minutes. 

All the above, and the additional fact that Miss 
Lottie M. Evans, head of the stenographic force 
in the office, rendered great assistance, explains 
the fact that never before have the July examina 
tion papers been disposed of so quickly. 

How many of the teachers made certificates : 
I do not know; but Mr. Worrell is authority fo: 
the statement that only about 300 of the twe 
thousand applicants at the spring examination: 


received certificates. In July a much larger num 


ber were successful, of course, because the appli- 
cants received instruction in summer normals. 
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W. W. Edwards 


\s JoURNAL readers know, Superintendent 
\\. W. Edwards, of Sussex and Prince George 
Counties, was apointed High School Inspector to 
ucceed the lamented J. B. Mr. Ed- 
vards assumed the duties of his new position 


Terrell. 


uly ist, and has become thoroughly familiar 


vith the routine of work. The work of accredit- 
ng high schools has been completed and the high 
school report for 1915-16 is now in the hands of 


the printer. 


A. L. Lincoln 


Inspector Lincoln, who has the reputation of 
being the most correctly dressed member of the 
office and field force, has had a busy time this 
ummer visiting the summer normals and assist- 

‘in the July examinations. Mr. Lincoln is an 

round worker, there being no phase of the 

ork with which he is not perfectly familiar. 
the present time he is taking his vacation in 
Graham, Va., the home of his father, Prof. J. J. 


Lincoln. 


Judge D. A. Christian 


lt is possible that the teachers of Virginia do 
ot know Judge Christian, but the division super- 
intendents do, ofttimes to their sorrow. . Hidden 
\way in a corner of a back room, the judge pegs 
iway on his adding machine, checking up the 
nnual reports of the superintendents and getting 


the mass of statistics ready for the annual re- 


ports issued by the State Board of Education. 


‘he superintendents come trembling before Judge 


‘ 


hristian just as children bring long “sums” up 


to teachers for verification. 


[t is reported that one day the office force was 
tartled by hearing the strains of the Cecile waltz 


played on a sweet, but unknown musical instru- 


ent. Upon investigation it was discovered that 
udge Christian was adding up the totals for the 


14-15 annual report of State Superintendent 


tearnes. 





mn 


Our Soldier Boy 


Mr. Jos. B. Davis, the very efficient bookkeeper 
for the department, has been at Camp Stuart for 
the past two months as a member of the Rich- 
mond Blues. Mr. Davis has been a member of 
the Blues for the past two years, and, though we 
admire his patriotism, we miss the boy from his 
accustomed desk. Mr. R. B. Munford, Jr., of this 
city, has charge of Mr. Davis’ desk. 


An Interesting Case 


The writer of these notes had the pleasure of 
visiting, during the summer, several vacation 
schools in Page, Rockingham, Rockbridge and 
Madison Counties. This is a splendid work in 
which a large number of division superintendents 
are greatly interested. 

The most interesting day spent by me this 
summer, however, was in a Southside county, 
where I listened to a case presented by school 
patrons to a Board of Review. In recent years 
three high schools have been erected in a certain 
section of the county and these schools form the 
points of a triangle. In the center of the triangle 
is an abandoned one-room school, five miles from 
each high school. For the past three sessions 
the board has furnished a wagon for the trans- 
portation of the pupils in the neighborhood of the 
abandoned school. Each year the patrons of the 
abandoned school have insisted that it be re- 
opened on the ground that the haul of five miles 
is too long; that the wagon leaves too early and 
gets back too late; and that many of the chil- 
dren are too young to take such a long ride in 
winter. 


After carefully hearing the case the Board of 
Review decided that the abandoned school should 
remain closed and the children continue to be 
hauled to the three-room graded and high school 
five miles away. In other words, the Board of 
Review was strongly in favor of the consolidation 
of schools. Would your Board of Review have 


rendered a similar decision ? 
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Maury Day to be Observed 


The following extracts from the minutes of 
the meeting of the State Board of Education 
held June 27, 1916, will be of interest to all 
teachers and school officials: 

‘At the request of the Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 


Page, adopted a resolution providing that January 


\ssociation, the board, on motion of Dr. 


14th, of each year be known as “Maury Day” in 
all the public schools of the State, and that ap- 
propriate exercises commemorating the services 
of Virginia’s celebrated scientist be held on 
that occasion, preferably during the geography 


periods.” 


New Division Superintendents 


At the June meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation the following division superintendents were 
appointed: Chas. R. MeDonald to succeed G. G. 
Tyler, of Prince William County.  Superin- 
tendent Tyler resigned to become clerk of his 
county. A. B. Bristow to succeed W. W. Ed- 
wards, of Sussex and Prince George. Superin- 
tendent [:dwards resigned to accept the position 
of State School Inspector. W. H. Keister was 
elected superintendent of the newly created divi- 


sion of the city of Harrisonburg. 


State Superintendent Stearnes’ 


Field Work 


May, June and July 


Since writing the above notes Mr. Stearnes’ 
stenographer has handed me a summary of his 
field work for the summer. This summary 1s so 
illustrative of the laborious and diverse activities 
of the State Superintendent that, after still fur- 
ther condensation, | am appending the same to 
this article—another case of saving the best for 


the last. 


May 3rd.—Commencement address Buckners. 
Fine community spirit there, co-operating with 
the demonstration agents and the good roads 
people, to introduce agriculture in the schools 
Under 


and to improve the roads of the vicinity. 


EDUCATION 


the leadership of Mr. H. L. Terrell the commun- 
ity league has assisted in building several miles 


of good road. 


May &th.—Closing exercises Honaker School. 
Large crowd and much interest in the work of 
the school, of which Mr. H. C. Williams is the 
principal. The highest honors of the class hap- 
pened this year to go to a boy. 


‘lay 11th—State Superintendents Stearnes 
and Joyner, of North Carolina, met at the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina School in Grayson County. The 
splendid schoolhouse here, with a fine audi- 
torium, was built almost entirely by private con- 
tributions of the people. The State line runs 
through the middle of the stage. On the Virginia 
side sat Superintendent Joyner and Superin- 
Carr, of Grayson County, and on 
Superintendent 


tendent G. F. 
the North 
Stearnes and Superintendent Dixon, of Ashe 
County, N.C. All day meeting and a great crowd 


of people showing much enthusiasm. 


Carolina side sat 


May 12th.—Addressed graduating class of the 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Peters- 


burg, Va. 


May 26th.—Commencement address Bristol 


| ligh School. 


June 3rd and June 14th.—Visited Buchanan to 
complete arrangements for the $15,000.00 school 
building, which is now in course of erection. 
Various meetings which were addressed by Super- 
intendent Booton, of Page County, Superin- 
tendent Breckinridge, of Botetourt County, and 
the State Superintendent and several of the citi- 
zens of Buchanan. Five thousand dollars was 
raised by way of private subscription. 


June 7th—Commencement address at Mineral, 


Louisa County. 


June 1oth.—Commencement address at Boyd- 
ton, Mecklenburg County. Much of the time in 
June was spent in attending the meetings of 
the various Boards of Visitors of the State 


institutions. 
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June 15th.—Commencement address Hampton 


High School. 


June 22nd.—Visit to Washington to confer 
vith Mr. Charles R. Crane with reference to the 
ndustrial work in Halifax County. Mr. and 
\Irs. Crane are contributing nearly $2,000.00 
year to further this work among both the white 


nd the colored children. 


June 24th.—Visited Rock Castle (colored) 
School up the James River in company with 
Father Hannigan and Inspector A. D. Wright. 


(his school desires to be accredited. 


June 29th.—Trip to Urbanna to speak at 


hooster meeting. 


July 1st.—Visited Bedford City to confer with 
the county school board with reference to the 
igi4-15 appropriations for the one and two- 
room schools, which was delayed because some 

the districts of Bedford County did not con- 
form to the regulations of the State Board in re- 
gard to sanitary privies. Subsequently, however, 
those regulations were complied with, and the en- 
tire county received its appropriations for 1914- 
igi5 as well as for 1915-1916. The Moneta 
School in Staunton District, built several years 
ago by large private subscriptions, will be en- 
larged by private contributions. This forward 
move was made possible only by the assurance of 
the State authorities that liberal contributions 
from State funds will be available. 


July 7th.—Fine community meeting at Liberty 
School in New Kent County. Superintendent 
Cooper has taken hold of his work in a serious 


Wav. 


July 11th.—Large meetings at Penn’s Store in 
Vatrick County. All day meeting and picnic 
Lieutenant Governor Ellyson and Mr. 
~tearnes were the speakers. The people of that 
community are trying to provide a larger revenue 

the public schools and Superintendent Rey- 


mner, 


ls made a fine speech. 


uly 12th.—Visited Summer School at Martins- 


, and saw all of the classes. 





~ 


1 3th.— Met School Board of 


Henry County and succeeded in removing some 


July County 
confusion in reference to the appropriations from 
the one and two-room fund. A satisfactory out- 


come is expected. 


July 17th.—Visited Covington Summer School. 
Delightful visits to classes and fine spirit pre- 
vailed. 

A day 


July 2tst.—Radford Summer School. 


full of satisfactory experiences. 
July 26th.—Meeting Virginia Press Associa- 
tion. Mr. Stearnes delivered an address in which 
he emphasized what had been done by the State 
press to aid the cause of public education in 
Virginia, mentioning especially the early work of 
Mr. Copeland, Mr. Woodfin and Mr. Jos. Bryan. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction was 


elected an honorary member of the association. 


July 28th.—Visited Summer School at Univer- 
sity of Virginia and had the pleasure of talking to 


the teachers in Assembly there. 


August 7th and gth—Trip to Purcellville, 
Loudoun County ; made effort to harmonize cer- 
reference to the formation 


tain differences in 


of a new school district. Fine spirit prevailed 
and a spirit of compromise existed in both 


meetings. 


August 1oth.—Attended State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute in Norfolk city. 


August 14th.—Spoke on bond issue at Clare- 
mont. The election occurred on August 22nd 
and the district decided to issue $15,000.00 in 


bonds. 


August 17th.—Addressed demonstration agents 
at Blacksburg. Expressed the hope that they 
would ultimately have experts in each county to 
direct the agricultural work in the country schools 
and that every country school in Virginia would 


teach agriculture under their expert supervision. 
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Organization of a One-Room School 





BELLE WEBB 





Some one has said “Meet every situation as its 


master,” and the teacher of an one room school 
would do well to take these words as her motto 
during the the first trying days of organization. 
For the situations will arise and she must meet 
them with a calm unruffled spirit, adjusting her- 
self to circumstances, and by her own poise and 
self-control win the confidence and respect of her 
pupils, which is the first and most important task 


before her. 


\N FIRS1 'S WORK 


DAY 
Do not make the mistake of entering your 
with the first day’s work unplanned ; 


scl ¢ )| TOW! 


no general ever planned his campaign more min- 


utely than the successful teacher. Make your 
schedule and then afterwards mould it to fit the 
needs of that particular group of children. Make 
your opening exercises attractive from the very 


first day, give all the grades a part in them thus 


cultivating a spirit of co-operation which will 


cause diminution of problems of discipline. 
Divide your children into groups according to 
age and size and put them to work, then after a 
few classes and a little skillful questioning on 
your part you can classify them where they 
rightly belong; for this reason it would be well 
not to give out the book lists for the first two or 
three days, if this is practical in your community. 
CORRELATE WORK 

Do not make the mistake of having too many 
classes, correlate all the work that you can. You 
can do this successfully in drawing and writing 
exercises, also geography and agriculture ; in fact, 
many interesting combinations can be worked 
out, making the course of study more interest- 
ing and vital for the pupils. At least once a week, 
while your little people are having paper cutting 
or seat work of some kind give your large girls a 
domestic science lesson and your boys a lesson 


in manual training. 


THE SCHOOL A SOCIAL CENTER 


lhe dominant thought in rural school work 
Make the 


school a social center for old and young, lend 


of to-day is the “Community Spirit.” 


yourself and your talents to the “amateur play,” 
the “community Christmas tree,” and the social 
gatherings which will make the country a more 
attractive place to the young people and keep 
them in their own healthy environment. Organ- 
ize a school league as soon as practical after the 
opening of school and have the league observe the 
four special days advised by the Co-operative 
Association, prepare the interesting programs 
which are sent out by the association and you will 
find that your patrons will always come out to 
hear their children recite. Taking a part in the 
social life of the people in the community will 
the 


and sym- 


also broaden teacher’s horizon 
pathies, making her more responsive to the real 
needs of her pupils. The social life of the commun- 
ity brings together the teacher and the parent— 
the prime factors in the child’s life, and it is only 
when these two great powers work in harmony 
that we get the best results from the children. It 
is said that the object of education is to teach us 
how to live, to be noble citizens best of all noble 


men and women. 


UNITY OF EFFORT 


And so we who are teachers appeal to the 
parents to stand by us with their encouragement 
and along with us try to keep abreast of the 
times. There was never an age which demanded 
such varied knowledge to meet the requirement: 
of life as the present one. Therefore let us unite 
in the great effort for the improvement of ou 
children and take for our watchword “United we 


stand, divided we fall.” 





ill 
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How Should Superintendents Measure 


the Work of Teachers 





L. N. SAVEDGE, Superintendent, Surry County 





/r. Chairman, Gentlemen: 


| shall not make any argument to show that this 
question of measurement of the work of teachers 
is one of the most vital questions involved in the 
supervision of schools because I believe superin- 
tendents will concede that without argument. I 
take it that it will not be inappropriate for us to 
-hange our subject to read: “How Should Super- 
intendents Measure the Work of Teachers?” | 
believe there should be some system of measure- 

ent either devised by the Department or that 

ch superintendent should devise his own defin- 
ite system, and it should be planned with a par- 
ular end in view. We certainly need not under- 

e to work out any fixed system of measuring 
our teachers’ work without a definite object in 
view and the object, as I shall try to show as 
briefly as possible, should be the mutual benefit 
of the teacher, the school and the superintendent. 

| believe the city superintendent, with his com- 
petent assistants and principals, can come much 
nearer perfecting a practical and beneficial plan 
of rating the work of his teachers than the coun- 
try man. So many elements enter into the prob- 
lems of teaching in the country and so many in- 
surmountable obstacles to good supervision pre- 
sent themselves that it sometimes seems to me 
that we cannot perform any feature of our work 
il a very satisfactory manner. 

We must exercise the greatest care and con- 
sideration that we are capable of exercising in 
judging the efficiency of teachers. I know this 
«cause I was once a teacher myself. At least I 

t around a school room to the tune of fifty dol- 
rs a month and was called a teacher. When I 

ik back to those teaching days the clearest 
cmories seem to be the warrant that came at 

end of each month and “Bob” Smith, who 


* Address delivered before Richmond Conference 
Division Superintendents July 5, 1916. 


came to school every day. “Bob” is now a police- 
man in a certain Virginia city that I never visit. 
[ have a sort of feeling that if I ever run up 
against him in his official capacity somebody is 
going to jail, and | think I can guess who it will 
be. I am afraid, too, that my superintendent 
never succeeded in getting a very accurate esti- 
mate of my teaching. The old gentleman never 
had a fair chance. During the whole three years 
of my career he came to my school only twice and 
made one of those visits on the day | gave holi- 
day to take an assistant teacher to a circus. 

| hope you will pardon this personal reference, 
but what I would say particularly is that, as a 
teacher, | found it impossible to put forth my 
best effort every moment, to have no thought 
except for my school and to have my work keyed 
up to its highest degree of effectiveness and inten- 
siveness all the time. Gentlemen, that sort of 
thing is not going to be done every day by the 
young teachers of this State. If we look for it 
and expect it we will be disappointed. 


PROMOTING EFFICIENCY 


| believe, therefore, that our aim as superin- 
tendents and our best effort should be to do 
whatever we can to produce the best teaching that 
can be gotten out of our teaching force and to 
help them to increase their efficiency and develop 
qualities which will produce better results. If we 
have a system of measuring the work of our 
teachers it should be devised with a view to pro- 
moting efficiency in the teacher and better results 
in the school. 
whether it be the work of teachers or the work of 
the superintendents themselves, should have for 
its end the production of better work. 


Any system of grading work, 


Our problem of estimating the capacity of 
teachers seems to me to resolve itself into’ three 
elements: 
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1. What is good work, that is exactly what 
does constitute efficient teaching ? 

2. What effect upon the teachers and the 
schools may we legitimately expect to produce by 
a system of grading ? 
3. If we devise a system of official measure- 
ment and record of work of teachers, exactly 


what should the system be? 


In a business way there are certain criteria 
which are employed in measuring the material 
side of schools, such as per capita cost of tuition, 
per capita expenditures for all other purposes, 
etc., and by comparing these items with similar 
items for previous years and with correspond- 
ing items for other counties and cities we can get 
a pretty good measurement of the business side 
of our schools. But when it comes to the work 
for which the school really exists, the training 
of our boys and girls for citizenship, we have to 
measure progress by the finished product of 
the school and the quality of the product will 
When 
we think of efficient teaching we think of the good 
results of teaching and the multifarious qualities 
A teacher is to 


depend upon the efficiency of the teacher. 


which can produce good results. 
be judged by what her pupils have accomplished 
so far as their school life is under her control. 
Say what you will about varying abilities of pupils 
and the varying possiblities of accomplishment 
with a given class, it is certainly a fact that excel- 
lence and uniformity of scholarship on the part of 
pupils will be in close proportion to the ability of 


their present teacher or some preceding teacher. 


In passing upon the work of a teacher we must, 
as far as possible, take into consideration the 
status of her pupils and other conditions sur- 
rounding her school when she takes charge, and 
try to estimate what part of the pupils’ growth in 
knowledge and power, if there has been any such 
growth, and what part of better school conditions 
have been developed in her community, if any 
have been developed, through the instrumentality 
of the teacher. In exact terms the efficiency of a 
teacher consists of the effect produced by her ser- 
vices. It is measured in terms of accomplishment 
and it cannot be measured or estimated with accu- 


racy until she has had her trial at teaching. 


EDUCATION 


GAME OF CHANCE 


| am convinced that it is impossible for us to 
judge intelligently how an inexperienced teacher 
is going to perform when she goes up against the 
sort of problems generally to be found in rural 
schools. The employment of those who have not 
been tested is nothing but a plain game of chance, 
a plain gambling proposition, so much so that I 
am not sure that we have a right to employ them 
at all under our new anti-gambling law. 


Now what effect upon our teachers and schools 
may we seek to produce by officially grading the 


o 


work of teachers: 

Whatever method we can adopt which will 
improve the teacher will likewise improve the 
school, and, if by an official system of grading 
we can improve the work of teachers, whatever 
good is produced will redound to the lasting 
benefit of the State and the locality. 

It is worth while to have a definite plan of 
grading teachers, not only for the sake of getting 
a line on the teacher, but if the teacher under- 
stands she is going to be graded and upon what 
definite items she will be marked there will be 
a tendency on her part to improve the quality 
of her work. 

A teacher who is capable and ambitious will 
benefit by it because it will be an incentive to 
more earnest endeavor. A teacher with no ambi- 
tion or energy will have to wake up. A teacher 
who lacks scholarship and professional prepara- 
tion will be provided with a standard toward 
which she may strive and the teacher who is negli- 
gent and disloyal and no good any way, will have 
ample warning served upon her that she should 
seek some other sort of employment. A good 
grading system properly managed will encourage 
the strong and help the weak and not the least 
of its benefits will be derived by the superin- 
tendent himself and his principals because it will 
be fixing for them something definite to look for 
in their teachers and their schools. If our school 
visiting and the supervision of our principals, 
upon which we place so much dependence, are 
to be productive of the best results the visits 
and the supervision must have some definite, 
clear-cut object and must accomplish the object. 





con 
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ln speaking of the effect of a system of effi- 
cney rating as productive of good results upon 
he teachers themselves our thoughts naturally 
imn to the large number of young, inexperienced 
cachers who enter our schools every year and 
hose training and devolpment, under the guid- 
nce of the superintendent, are so vital to the 
aintenance of our teaching staff, especially in 
rural schools. I do not employ the inexperienced 
acher who is without normal training if I can 
elp it, and neither do you, but, owing to the fact 
that there are more schools than teachers, we 
know that practically every newly fledged high 
school graduate and all the young teachers certi- 
cated by examinations do teach somewhere. 
\\hy is it that the superintendent does not want 
io give employment to the graduates of his own 
high schools and why do we prefer to pass along 
to the other fellow the inexperienced holder of 
the frst grade or second grade certificate who 
has littke to commend her but her youth and 
beauty and sometimes not so much of the latter? 


FAIL TO GIVE SERVICE 


It is because experience has shown us that they 
do not, as beginners, give the class of service we 
want. They do not give it partly because they 
cannot, but, in some cases, largely because they do 
not try. And still, since the normal schools and 
colleges supply a relatively small percentage of 
rural teachers, it is very important that we do 
what we can to make efficient teachers out of 
this class—that is to say those who hold the high 
school certificate and first and second grade certi- 
heate. 

The trouble with these young teachers is that 

iny of them do not recognize the seriousness of 
the business of teaching. Those who are ambi- 
tious and do desire to make good are generally 

impered in remote rural communities by having 
work out their own salvation almost without 
suggestion from anybody as to what actual, 
merete results are expected of them and what 
‘ial qualities they are expected to show which 

| it them for the business of teaching. 

\ lot of them have the haziest ideas or no 

s at all as to what they are to do in the school 
mand the community, and the fact that noth- 
definite is set forth in black and white that 





they must accomplish and upon which their ser- 
vice will be judged often leads them, in the full- 
ness of their ignorance, to believe that the manner 
in which they get through the session is not of 
much importance after all. The contract simply 
states that for a consideration they are to “teach.” 
But who is there to properly construe the meaning 
of this great word? 

This class of teacher hopes to get what she calls 
a better position next year, whether or not she 
does anything in her present position to merit it. 
In fact, she often argues that the reason why she 
doeS not do better work is because she is not 
teaching in what she calls the best schools. She 
does not realize that she must develop efficiency 
before she can be promoted, but thinks the pro- 
motion should come any way and she will be a 
good teacher when she gets exactly where she 
wants to be. 

I do not wish to draw too strong an indictment 
of the young teacher, but I believe, in many cases, 
what I have said will be borne out by facts. 


HOW HELP THEM? 


Now how can we hope to help this class of 
teacher by a definite method of rating her work ? 
How can we show her exactly what is teaching 
efficiency and help her acquire the qualities which 
will produce results gratifying to herself and to 
us? And, fellow-superintendents, | do not for 
a moment intend to say that we should confine 
our efforts to this class of teacher or that this is 
the only class which stands in need of help. The 
products of our normal schools and colleges often 
need assistance as much as anybody can need it. 

If we may take it for granted that superin- 
tendents are qualified and careful critics and can 
be intrusted with the duty, I believe that inex- 
perienced high school graduates, including grad- 
uates of normal training high schools, and new 
teachers, not normal trained, and now certificated 
by examinations might properly be given a proba- 
tionary term during which they will be expected 
to satisfy superintendents as to the possession of 
certain qualifications and certain efficiency re 
quirements as set forth in detail on a rating card. 

Let the teacher have a copy of the card so that 
she will have ever before her a memorandum of 
what qualities she is expected to show. The 
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object of such a system as might be perfected 
would be not so much to give superintendents 
powers that they probably do not want but ought 
to have, as to give the young teacher some definite 
end to strive for and to assure, to such extent as it 
will assure, faithfulness in the performance of her 
duty. What I would see provided is something 
to make her work and make her continued em- 
ployment as a teacher dependent upon the proper 
recognition of the seriousness of the profession 
and the possession of some of the qualities which 
make for success. I think the would-be teacher 
should get by this probationary term in a satis- 
factory manner before she is licensed for longer 
than the one year. I believe we would secure 
more earnest efforts and better results by admit- 
ting beginners to this apprenticeship before they 
are allowed to enter the inner circle of the pro- 
fession. 

Personally | should prefer a second grade certi- 
ficate based upon the present methods of ex- 
amination and a high efficiency rating by a super- 
intendent who is on his job rather than a first- 
grade high school certificate without experience, 
and which was virtually issued, as are now all 
high school certificates in this State, by some 
teachers of high schools. 

We are undertaking the great task of improving 
our one and two-room schools. This will be done 
by improving the buildings and improving the 
teachers, and the teachers that I have spoken of 


are those who teach these schools. 


RATE CARD IMPORTANT 


Now it is a question, of course, as to whether 
it is a physical possibility, even with the help of 
competent principals, to grade teachers in a man- 
ner that will be worth while, but if it can be done 
I believe a rating card, which will go far toward 
helping the teacher and the superintendent too 
may be devised. A card with too few or too 
many items would destroy its usefulness. It 
should enumerate the most important qualifica- 
tions and conditions that we expect our teachers 
to meet and serve as a memorandum to us in 
judging their work. 

It is difficult to choose exactly the proper items 
and opinions will vary, but I believe they may be 


divided into three main heads, viz.: Teaching 


Ability, Professional Attitude, and Personality. 


EDUCATION 


Under Teaching Ability we might grade them 
on the following ten points: 


1. Scholarship. 


lo 


Daily preparation of lessons. 


Discipline and control. 


w 


4. Skill in conducting recitations. 


Skill in making assignments and teaching 


1 | 


how to study. 

6. Habits of punctuality and accuracy on part 
of teacher and puy 

7. Good judgment in making promotions. 

8. Ability to take up new problems and new 
methods. 

9. Economy of time, resourcefulness and 
definiteness of aim. 

10. Scholarship of pupils and accuracy of 

teachers in grading papers as indicated 

by uniform examinations sent out from 


superintendent’s office. 


GRADE ON TEN POINTS 


Under Professional Attitude we might grade 


them on the following ten points : 


1. Devotion to school duties and willingness to 
work. 
2. Desire for self-improvement as manifested 
by interest in (a) Reading Course, 
(b) Teacher’s Meetings, (c) VIRGINIA 
JourNAL or Epucation, (d) Attend 
ance at Summer Institutes, (e) Secur 
ing a better grade of certificate and pro- 
fessional training through opportunities 
offered at summer normal schools. 
Co-operation and loyalty in carrying out of 
ficial policies, as to the conduct ot 


w 


schools, working out course of study 
standardizing schools, ete. 
4. Willingness to profit by criticism. 
5. Part taken in school league work. 
6. Condition of school room and care of schoo 
property. 
Ability to obtain enrollment of all availabl 
pupils and their good daily attendance. 
8. Encouragement of outside activities, as Cori 
Clubs, Pig Clubs, Poultry Clubs, Can 
ning Clubs, and the introduction o 
Domestic Science in the school. 


up 


nn 
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Keeping of records, making reports and the 
observance of official instructions. 
Social discretion and discretion in discussing 
school matters. 
[n the matter of Personality we might grade 
hem as follows: 
\ppearance, meaning neatness and attire. 
2. [nergy and vigor put into the school work. 
3. .\ttitude toward class while teaching. 
1. Enthusiasm and initiative. 


s. Patience, sympathy and self-control. 
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I do not think any quality is mentioned which 
a good teacher need not possess or which any 
ambitious teacher should be content to lack. I 
believe if we prepare and distribute to our teach- 
ers rating cards containing some such items as 
these, devising, of course, a good scale of grading, 
that we will help them and help ourselves and 
such a system will provide for us, possibly, a more 
definite method of measuring the work of teachers 


than we may now have. 


What the High School Expects of the 


Grammar School 





GERTRUDE F. PIERCE, in the Popular Educator 





it sometimes seems that the High School 

‘pects the impossible of the grammar school, it 
s due largely to the fact that many high school 
teachers are inexperienced college graduates. 
(he young woman, fresh from college, who enters 
upon her first year of teaching in a high school, 
nds a wide gulf between the intellectual power 
of her own mind and that of the freshmen pupils 
It has been eight years 
Dur- 


under her instruction. 
ince she was a freshman in high school. 
ng that time, she has been studying constantly 
ind her power to grasp things quickly has been 
leveloped to a high degree. In college, she has 
been engaged in wide research and deep thought. 
‘ler knowledge and power have been attained so 
radually, however, that she does not realize the 
ental wealth which she has derived, until she 
rapples. for the first time with untrained minds. 
~he is certain that she was not so stupid at four- 
en as the average child of to-day seems to be. 
he forgets that since that time she has grown 
om a child to a woman. 
cr to follow are the vague memories of her own 
ther distant high school days, and the dictum 
common sense. It is only through patience and 
perience that enlightenment comes. 


The only guides for 


lhe teacher who has had normal training does 
meet with this difficulty. 
ially given along the line of elementary sub- 


Such training is 





jects. This results in a certain breadth of view. 
A knowledge of the course of study and cur- 
riculum of the child’s whole school career is ex- 
ceedingly helpful. The teacher who knows what 
the child should have learned before he comes to 
her, and what he is to learn after he leaves her 
classes, knows not only what to expect of him, 
but also what to teach him. The normal courses 
teach the proper manner of instructing pupils. A 
teacher whose education includes this knowledge 
of method, combined with the subject matter 
gained through college training, is _ ideally 
equipped for her work. 

Those who expect freshmen in high school to be 
able to think and reason logically along original 
lines are bound to be disappointed. The primary 
reason for this is that the majority of the pupils 
do not know how to study. In the grammar 
grades, the classes have definite tasks set for 
them, whenever study time comes. In the high 
school, the pupil is expected to utilize his study 
periods both in and out of school, according to 
his own ideas. He is thrown upon his own re- 
sources. The average pupil has not a heavy sense 
of responsibility and the result is often failure 
along one or more lines of work. The remedy 
here is the clear presentation by the teacher of a 


definite plan of study to be pursued by the pupils. 








THE 


It is reasonable to expect the grammar school 
graduate to have attained the qualities of prompt- 
ness, attention, obedience, and some degree of 
concentration. The grammar school should lay 
the foundation in subject-matter upon which the 
high school is to build. First and foremost in 
importance is the subject of language as a founda- 
tion for the study of English, because this is the 
medium through which all other subjects are dis- 


the all 


the practical, everyday matters of life. 


cussed, and agent of communication in 


In fact, 
the essential subjects are the three staple funda- 


mentals of the 


ages—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. With a thorough knowledge of these 


it, 


Other knowledge aids in 


the foundation is stable; without 


there 1s no foundation. 


branches, 
many ways, filling in the background of the child’s 
mental equipment. 

While in the upper grammar grades and in the 
first vears of the high school, the pupils are pass- 
of 
Their physical growth has greatly outrun their 


ing through a trving period development. 


mental growth. Manifestly this results in an un- 
equal development. Under the present regime, 
pupils are required to sit still for hours when 
every tissue of their growing muscles is crying 
loudly for exercise. .At the same time, they are 
compelled to pay strict attention to the subjects 
in hand. The result is too often disobedience and 
misconduct. In order to prevent this, the teacher 
should not compel the pupil’s attention, but de- 


mand it by making the subject intensely interest- 


Used 
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ing. A practical way of achieving this is to cor 
relate the subject with the real interests of the 
pupils. One enterprising teacher told her class 
that they might have everything they wanted. Of 
course they must be prepared to accept the con- 
sequences of their choice. 

Freshmen enter high school with boundless 
enthusiasm. They are attracted by whatever is 
novel. A new building, a new system, new sub- 
The 
difficulty of adjustment to new environments and 


jects, and new teachers appeal to them. 


methods is rendered easy because of the interest 
aroused in the pupils. This enthusiasm which 
is thus kindled should be increased and not al- 
lowed to die out. A successful teacher of my 
acquaintance says that the method which she 
employs in her teaching is to arouse curiosity 


and then feed it. There is no better method. 


Still greater co-operation is to be desired be- 
tween the elementary and secondary schools. A 
breadth of view is necessary for the best results. 
The 


pupils to the high school, there to become stu- 


grammar school should send well-trained 


dents. Infinite patience and care, on the part of 
grade teachers, in preparing the pupils for high 
school, and an increase in vitality and life on the 
part of high school teachers, in order to maintain 
the enthusiasm and interest of the pupils, will 
combine to increase the knowledge and cheerful- 
ness of the individual pupils, thus fitting them for 


useful and happy lives. 


Toe it: 


The man had been haled before the magistrate on 


some trivial charge. 


“Let me see,” 


said the judge. 


“T know vou. Are 


you not the man who was married in a cage of man- 


eating lions?” 


“Yes, your honor,” replied the culprit; “I am the 


man.” 


“Exciting, wasn’t it?” continued the justice. 


“Well,” said the man, judiciously, “It was then; it 


wonldn’t be now.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


y 
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A Moonlight School at Simeon 





' @ P. A. WARING, University of Virginia 





s | “Co-operation” floored three, and the word 
me to Buck, the nine-year-older. He seemed to 
: double up under so long a one, and on the first 

Then it came out right, and he 
He had spelt what three grown- 
t | ups had missed. It was undoubtedly the biggest 
1 GM achievement of the evening, and although he did 


not last much longer, Buck decided that he had 


e trial got it wrong. 


1 fj beamed all over. 


y BH done quite enough. 
[his little episode happened during a spelling 
: wc held at Simeon Moonlight School in Albe- 
WW marle County. On one side of the youngster was 
man not possibly under twenty-five, on the 
The whole line consisted 


a other, a girl of twenty. 
i} nineteen, of which the majority had attained 
| r had nearly attained their period of adolescence. 


(he school lies between Monticello and Ash 
wn, the homes of Jefferson and Monroe, and 
ly four miles from the University of Virginia. 
ssentially it is like any other school; the prin- 
ciple for which it is run is its only difference. It 


teaches the fundamentals of an ordinary educa- 
tion as does any other county school, reading, 
arithmetic, and possibly the scope is 
broadened a little beyond. But it is chiefly de- 
igned to reach a certain class of people, men and 
who need and want an education, and 


rity 
Writing, 


f 


vomen, 
ho cannot get it in any other way save through 
night school. 
(he question arises, is there a class of men who 
vould jump at the opportunity of learning how to 
(| and to write if it were brought near enough 
I say men, for | mean grown people, 
children; people who have reached the age 
they must work for their bread, and yet 
their and 


them ? 


able to desires 
ughts, and that poorly, through speech; who 


write their own 


only express 


In some cases, not even 


an answer to this question, go into the 
districts outside of any city (I speak with 
reference to this State, Virginia), or better, 


into the mountainous section, and you will find 
many who will fall into this class. 


A MOONLIGHT SCHOOL 


Of late there has been developing in several of 
the Southern States a method of reaching this 
class of men and women. As they must work 
during the day the logical time to reach them is 
at night. The moonlight school was started in 
Kentucky, and has proven a success. Now North 
Carolina can boast of quite a number, and Vir- 
ginia is beginning to work them up. But there are 
The demand is a great deal beyond 
Men of two of the 


far too few. 
the amount of work done. 
State universities have been feeling about on 
a small scale to ascertain what really is the chance 
to push this field of work. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and the University of Virginia have each 
started a school. Of the latter’s experiment there 
has been a certain success, and through it there 
has come an awakening to the realization that the 
field is large, that it is not in a foreign land, but 
near at hand, and that the work is_ vitally 
necessary. 

It is interesting to know that situated between 
the homes of two Presidents of the United States, 
men fundamentally interested in education and 
the furthering of learning, this first moonlight 
school of the section was started. Simeon is 
only four miles from Charlottesville and at the 
very back door of the University. There is some- 
thing incongruous in the fact that the need for 
work of this sort should be placed so near a seat 
of learning of a State, but it is true, nevertheless, 
and Virginia is not the only institution with this 
situation. 

The work began slowly. During the early days 
of the school dead winter prevailed. 
there had been considerable talk previous to the 


However, 


opening, and among a few the interest was real. 
The first night was cold and windy, in the early 


days of February. But the stove was burning 
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brightly in the little, one-room school house on 
the side of the muddy road, and did remarkably 
blasts of wind that came 


the 


well to counteract the 


through the cracks about windows and a 


broken pane in the transom over the door. 
Of these, six were all of 


Seven were there. 


one family. A woman and her husband, both 
easily over fifty, their two sons of nineteen and 
twenty, a daughter four years their junior, and 
a grandson. The seventh of the group was a lad 
of eighteen, who worked as postmaster for the 
community. They had scraped together several 
books, and were waiting to be shown what to do 
and how. They said very little, but looked ex- 


pectant and intensely serious. There was no 


doubting their desire to do work. 

The next night there was another with the 
seven, and the next still one more. The number, 
however, never reached beyond eleven for the 
first two months. The old lady came every time, 
and she and her family became the backbone of 
the work. 

RAIN AND MEASLES 

With early spring, however, there came a 
handicap. It was not the rainy weather, which 
invariably kept them at home, although the cold- 
est kind of night seemed never to worry them a 
bit, but worse than rain was measles. Like the 
rest of the country Simeon had its epidemic, and 
suffered 


was in the throes the school 


Several were sick, and those who were 


while it 
much. 
not sick refused to come for fear of catching it 
from others. This was one of the “downs,” but 
the “ups” were to come with renewed vigor after 
the trouble. Two months and a half had now gone 
by and there were fourteen regulars. Then there 
came a spurt and the number shot up to twenty, 
and then to twenty-five. By May Ist there was 
clear sailing. Not only was there interest, but en- 
thusiasm. To keep things in full swing several per- 
sons interested in the work gave small prizes for 
spelling contests, and a professor of the Uni- 
versity started a little library by donating a dozen 
or more books. 

The spelling bee referred to above was held 
when the school was some four months old, and 
was quite an event and ludicrous in some respects. 
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ll those who were abcut equally capable spellers 
had previously been divided into two teams, in 
which the winner of the contest was to be given a 
prize. But the bee was quite a different contest. 
It came on the last day of school, and all appeared 
dressed in their best, excited as could.be. It was 
the big event of the year. 

This competition ended the school for a while 
as examinations kept the men busy at the Uni- 
versity, and the work had to be suspended for a 
bit. The automobile for the last 
time to Charlottesville, crowded down with those 
going a little way in that direction. The old lady 
was taken home and was pleased to death with 
what was probably her first automobile ride. 


started back 


“Are you going to come back soon?” she asked, 
as she got out. “It'll be pretty lonely with no 
school.” And she had not been the only one to 


say this same thing. 
“We are coming as soon as we can—in about 
said one of the men. “You must 


And when the two weeks were up, 


two weeks,” 
all be there.” 
and the work began once more, every one was 
there, and glad to get back. 

From this point, looking back over the progress 
of the work, it might be interesting to give a few 
statistics in reference to the necessity of a school 
of this type. Of the twenty-five reached in the 
first four months of the work, and who attend 
regularly each night, fourteen are men who work 
during the day, two are girls with home duties, 
and one an old woman with a large family. As 
opposed to these seventeen, there are five girls and 
three boys who go to day school. The majority 
is in favor of the men and women for whom the 
school is designed. For those who attend day 
school to take extra work, so long as it is not too 
much, is good, and they must be continually en- 
couraged, but the object of the endeavor is for 
the others. 

Thus far the work has been merely an investi 
gation, and withal a tremendously interesting one, 
and much has been learned of the people and their 
wants and needs, their likes and dislikes, and their 
interests. Beyond this there has come the realiza- 
tion that this is but one field for endeavor of this 
kind, and that the need of education in places of 
this type is widespread and near at hand. 
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State Educational Conference 
Richmond, Nov. 28th-Dec. Ist 





Plans for the eleventh State Educational Con- 
ference, which will meet in Richmond November 
28th to December Ist, are well under way, and it 
is the desire of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference to have the hearty co-operation of all 
the departments in making the program such 
that every one who attends the meeting may de- 
rive great good therefrom. 

There has been right much complaint from 
various departments that we have been trying 
to carry on too many meetings at the same time, 
so that a person had no opportunity to visit differ- 
ent departmental meetings without absenting him- 
self from his own meeting. The Executive Com- 
mittee is making an effort to somewhat correct 
that matter at this conference, by combining the 
meetings of some of the departments, and other- 
wise reducing the number of meetings on each 
day. 

The Superintendents and Trustees will begin 
their meetings on Tuesday, one day before the 
general meetings, and hold two separate and two 
joint sessions, completing their work Wednesday 
afternoon, so they will be free from that time on 
to visit other departments. 

The principals will have no meeting on Wed- 
nesday in order that they may visit, then they will 
ineet in joint session with college and secondary 
school conference on Thursday, 9:00 to 10:45 
\. M., and in separate session Friday, 9:00 to 
10°45 A. M. 

Only half of the sections of the College and 
Secondary School, Rural, Primary and Grammar 
(srade and Industrial Departments will meet on 
Wednesday, 2:00 to 3:45 P. M., and the other 
half of these sections will meet on Friday, 2:00 
to 3:45 P. M., thereby enabling members of dif- 

rent sections to visit other sections. 


()f course, in working out actual details, some 
‘ithculties will be met, but we are so sure that 
great majority of those who attend the Con- 
ence will approve this plan of combining and 
‘ucing the number of meetings, that we trust 


to overcome the slight objections, and make this 
one of the most satisfactory Conferences ever 
held. 

We also wish to call attention to the fact that 
all departmental meetings are to close fifteen min- 
utes before the time for the general meetings, and 
every department chairman is urged to see that 
this is faithfully carried out. 
order to give opportunity for all to assemble in 
the Auditorium before opening time of the gen- 
eral meetings at 11:00 A. M. and: 4:00 P. M. 
For every one is certainly aware of the fact that 
we have had too much straggling in and also 


This was done in 


straggling out—the latter absolutely uncalled for 
and inexcusable—during the general sessions. 

Now the program provides time for all to be in 
the Auditorium before the opening time of the 
general sessions, and we will trust to a respect for 
self and the Conference, on part of members, 
with some constant reminders, to stop those strag- 
gling out during the session. 

We call your attention to the minutes of the 
first meeting of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee of the Educational 
Conference met in the office of Superintendent 
Stearnes on Monday, August 7, 1916, and organ- 
ized with Mr. Chas. G. Maphis, President of the 
State Teachers’ Association as president and Mr. 
J. H. Montgomery, Secretary Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association, as secretary. The following 
were present: Mr. Chas. G. Maphis, Mr. W. C. 
Blakey, Mr. C. B. Bowry, Mr. M. F. McGehee, 
Mr. J. H. Montgomery, and Mr. J. H. Binford to 
represent the State Department of. Public In- 
struction. 

It was decided to hold the Conference Novem- 
ber 28th-December Ist. After free and frank 
discussion the committee decided that an effort 
should be made to co-ordinate some of the de- 
partments in order that we might have fewer 
meetings going on at the same time, and thereby 
enable as many as possible to attend different 


meetings. To that end it was decided to have the 
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Superintendents and Trustees to meet in separate 
sessions from 2:00 to 4:00 P. M., Tuesday, No- 
vember 2&th, and in joint session at 8:15 P. M. 
luesday, November 28th, and at 11:00 A. M. 
Wednesday, 
from 2:00 to 3:45 I. M. Wednesday, November 
2yth. At the meeting on Wednesday at 11:00 
\. M. to 


are invited t« 


November 29th; in separate session 


8:15 P. M., Supervisors of the State 


join with the Superintendents and 
Trustees, 

The Executive Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association will meet in all day session Tues- 
day, November 28th, beginning at g:00 A. M.; 
Wednesday, November 20th, 2:00 to 3:45 P. M.; 
Thursday, November 30th, 2:00 to 3:45 P. M.; 
Friday, December Ist, 2:00 to 3:45 P. M. 

The other meetings will be held as follows: 
Wednesday, M., 


Public Meeting, Superintendents, Trustees and 


November 29th, 11:00 A. 
Supervisors. 
Wednesday, 2yth, 3:45 


P. M., Classical Teachers, Mathematics Teachers, 


November 2:00 to 
History Teachers, Kindergarten Teachers, Music 
Manual Arts 
Co-operative 


Teachers, Geography Teachers, 


Teachers, Agriculture Teachers, 
Education Association, all in separate session. 

Wednesday, November 29th, 4:00 P. M., Pub- 
lic Meeting, State Teachers’ Association. 

5:30 P. M., Meeting of Regular Delegates and 
the Officers of all Local Associations. 

8:00 P. M., Public Meeting of Superintendents, 
Trustees, and Supervisors. 

10:00 P. M., Public Reception for all Visitors. 
10:45 
Secondary 


Thursday, November 30th, 9:00 to 
A. M., Principals, Colleges 
Schools Joint Meetings; Rural, Primary, and 
Grammar Grade Teachers’ Joint Session ; Indus- 
trial (all sections), Co-operative 
Education Association. 


11:00 A. M., Public Meeting, State Teachers’ 


and 


Department 


Association. 

12:00 M., Congressional District Meetings. 

3:30 P. M., Joint Public Meeting of the Rural, 
Primary, and Grammar Grade Teachers, ( Prof. 
C. G. Maphis to prepare the program for this 
meeting ). 

8:00 P. M., Public Meeting of State Teachers’ 


Association. 
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Friday, December Ist, 9:00 to 10:45 A. M., 
Principals Conference, College and Secondary 
Schools Conference (separate sessions) ; Indus- 
trial Department, Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Public Meeting Co-operative 


M., 


Association. 


11:00 A. 
education 
2:00 to 3:45 P. M., Modern Language Teach- 


Science Teachers, English Teachers, Rural 


ers, 
Teachers, Primary Teachers, Grammar Grade 
Teachers, Home Economics Teachers, Normal 
School, Co-operative Education Association, 


separate sessions. 

4:00 P. M., Business Meeting State Teachers’ 
Association. 

8:00 P. M., Public Meeting Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association. 

g:30 P. M., Grand Concert. 

President of the Principals Conference and 
the President of the College and Secondary 
Schools Conference are asked to prepare the 
program for their joint meeting. The Presi- 
dent of the Superintendents Conference and the 
President of the Trustees Association are asked 
to prepare programs for their joint meetings. 
The President of the Rural, Primary and Gram- 
mar Grade Departments are asked to prepare a 
program for their joint meeting on Thursday 
morning. 

The Committee passed a resolution asking that 
each department and each section of a department 
send to the secretary of the conference a copy 
of their program on or before October Ist. 

J. H. MontTGoMEry, 
Richmond. 


Rheims Cathedral 


(From the French of Edmond Rostand) 
They’ve made its immortality more deep. 
A scoundrel’s mutilation cannot kill: 
Ask Phidias, ask Rodin, if this heap 
Of glorious ruins does not more keenly thrill. 
The Fortress when ’tis done to earth does die; 
The Temple broken’s, but more noble; then 
The eyes, seeking the roof with fine disdain, 
Prefer through the pierced stone to view the sky’ 
Let us give thanks: we had not yet, ’tis true, 
That which the Greeks saw on their hill of gold— 
Symbol of Beauty that all outrage knew. 
Give thanks to them that aimed the stupid gun, 
Since from their Teuton skill there now remain 
A shame for them: for us a Parthenon! 
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Literature and Language 
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SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 





PLANS FOR THE NEW TERM 
The Teacher’s Problems 





(he teacher’s problems are numerous and dif- 
ficult to solve. Embarrassed by lack of books and 
materials, and frequently by having the care of 
more children than any one teacher can possibly 
give the care they need, she must try to accom- 
plish a certain amount of work in the funda- 
On the 


other hand, she realizes the necessity of increas- 


mental branches within a specified time. 


ng and unifying the children’s experiences in 


Lege 


‘nowledge of environment, both social and mate- 
rial in order to prepare them for life and to 
a omprehend the subject matter of geography, 
istory and other related subjects in the future. 


A WAY OUT 


by careful planning, she may be able to com- 
. ne the two important requirements, and make 
the other. The great topic in the 
imary school, so far as technical work is con- 
rned, is that of teaching children to read. Now 


ne serve 


how may we employ nature topics and literature 
to enliven and thereby promote the work of mas- 
tering the mechanics of reading ? 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL 


Choose subjects in nature study and literature 
with an eye to future use in board lessons in read- 
ing as far as this may be done without inter- 
fering with the freedom and pleasure of the chil- 
dren. For instance, in planning the first week’s 
work, select from nature such objects as are near 
at hand, somewhat familiar, and that may be used 
as bases of lessons for drill. In literature a short 
poem upon one of these topics, and a nature story 
somewhat related. Have drawing and free cut- 
tings related to the same. Wrapping paper and 
tablet paper will answer every purpose. 
this 


One of 


The little poem given at the head of 
article suggests a theme, The Dandelion. 


the import topics for autumn is the dispersal of 
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The Dandelion 


O dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day? 
I wait outside in the tall green grass 


For the children to come out to play. 


© dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night? 
I wait and wait till the cool dew falls, 


And my hair turns long and white. 


And what do you do when your hair 
turns white. 
And the chiidren come out to play? 
They take me up in their dimpled hands 
And blow my hair away. 


- Selected. 
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seeds, and no plant offers a better or more ob- 
vious illustration of this subject than the dande- 
lion. It is found in the school yard, upon the 
streets, in the fields, almost everywhere, and few 
days pass without its showing heads both of 
eold and gray. So, with a plant potted in the 
school room, it will be an easy matter to plan to 
discover some of its secrets, and to have the little 
poem learned as a dialogue, one half the class 
asking questions and the other half answering for 


the little plant. 


\ 
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(he story for the week should have some other 
theme, to insure variety. The nursery rhymes, 
like the dandelion, will serve the purposes of read- 
ing later, and, at the same time, they form a con- 
necting link between the home and the school. 
lt is always a matter of satisfaction to children to 
find that home experiences are of value in the 
work of the school. Besides, the teacher, from 
her broader experiences in children’s literature 
and of children’s interests, will be able to put 
meaning into the rhymes which hitherto have 
been enjoyed principally because of the rhythm 
and the jingle. Again, the whole class experience 
may be enlarged by the contribution, by various 
members of the class, of rhymes new to most. 


THE REQUIRED VOCABULARY 


a. Scan the first twenty-five or thirty pages of 
the primer or reader to be used as a text, and copy 
he new words. Cut strips of cardboard or wrap- 
ng paper 8x 12 inches, or such a matter, and 
insfer the vocabulary to these strips, writing 


the word on one side and printing it upon the 
other. Use a small brush or a coarse pen, and have 
the words large and plain enough to be seen from 
any part of the room. 


b. Cut larger strips, and in the same way place 
upon them the following pieces of sentences: 


I am She has A doll 

| have A Top The ball 
| smell The cat You have 
I see | catch You are 
\ ball I throw We have 
The dog I hear We are 
This is I roll A kitty 
He has | feel The doll 


Add others from time to time. Use these strips 
containing words and sentences for rapid drills, 
and for sentence building. In building use 
the chalk tray as a support, and let the chil- 
dren share in the building. Have the reading 
done silently, first, and aloud, in sentence wholes 


after the children are sure of the meaning. 


c. Prepare small pieces of cardboard about 
1x '2 inch. Write and print the words and 
phrases upon these, and distribute to the chil- 
dren’s individual boxes as the different ones be- 
come familiar. These may be used for seat work, 
building sentences, placing names of things and 
people, arranging taste words, sound words, sight 
words and other adjectives. 

Use the early days of becoming acquainted to 
introduce and dwell upon such terms as “I am,” 
“You are,” “This is”; “How do you do?” “Good 
morning” ; as 

[ am Helen. 


How do you do, children ? 





As o“"\ 
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members of the class, in the 
child 


In the same way present and 


Introduce others, 


same way, writing the sentence as the 
introduces herself. 
drill upon “Here is,” “This 1s”; as 

This is Fred. 

Good morning, Fred. 

While the whole class has drill upon the forms 


of the sentences, each child learns his own name. 





Have games of tasting, smelling, recognizing 
sounds, and write on the board all the responses 
of children; as 

I hear a bell. 

| hear a bird. 

I hear Fred. 

I hear Mary. 

smell a dandelion. 
smell a rose. 


smell honey. 


I 
I 
I 
I see a yellow dandelion. 
I see a green leaf. 

I see a red leaf. 

I see a big top. 

Let the children toss, catch, throw, roll the ball, 
the teacher writing and speaking the directions at 
the same time; as 

Roll the ball, Elsie. 

Throw the ball, Fred. 

Catch the ball, Mary, ete. 

Repeating these exercises several times, have 
the acts performed from the written directions 
only. Transfer these to large sheets of wrapping 
paper for reviews. 
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In the same way, use and drill upon hide, find, 
spin. The children enjoy these silent plays, and 
learn to respond quickly and accurately to the 
directions written. 

From having children tell their own stories to 
be reproduced on the board, lead to personitica- 
tion of natural objects studied; as 

I am a little boy. 

My name is Jack. 

I have a red top. 

[ spin my top. 

I am a little girl. 

My name is Helen. 

I have a doll. 

I play with my doll. 


I am a little boy (girl). 

I hop. 

I run. 

I sing. 

I live in a house. 

| am a little sparrow (pigeon, robin). 
I hop. 

I run. 

I fly. 

I chirp. 

I live in a tree. 

I am a little brown seed. 

I grew in a milkweed pod. 

I grew on a milkweed plant. 

I have a white sail. 

I float in the air. 

[ find a new home. 

[ hope to be a milkweed plant some day. 


Vary the form of these lessons by using the in- 
“This is,” “Do 


Use other 


’ 


troductory phrases, “Here is,’ 
you see,” “You are,” “You have.” 
seeds, and nuts. 

Transfer to large sheets of paper for review. 
In the lessons where children talk, leave a space 
for the name, and for the words “boy” and “girl.” 
Have frequent and rapid reviews. 

Use other similar exercises, introducing other 
words from the reader. 

[am John. 

[ play with a ball. 

I play with my top. 

[ play with my dog. 

My dog plays with the ball. 

My dog plays with me. 
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Repeat the nursery rhymes with the children, 
one or two each day, until most members of the 
class have the pleasure of making contributions 
to the general experience and have been benefitted 
by learning some rhymes hitherto unknown. The 
following list is sufficiently comprehensive : 


Little Boy Blue. 


Little Miss Muffet. 
; Little Jack Horner. 
F Jack and Jill. 
Jack Be Nimble. 
. lhe Queen of Hearts. 


Four and twenty Blackbirds. 

Mistress Mary. 

Play the rhymes. 

a. Have children give directions, and write 
them after they are given. Repeat this process. 
Later have the play carried out silently from di- 
rections written upon the board; as 


Play Jack and Jill. 
Tom is Jack. 
y Helen is Jill. 


Give Jack and Jill a pail. 

Go up the hill, Jack and Jill. 
Fill the pail. 

Come down, Jack and Jill. 
Jack and Jill fell down the hill. 
| am Little Boy Blue. 

| take care of the sheep. 

| take care of the cow. 

| have a horn. 

| blow my horn. 

Come home, cow! 

Come home, sheep! 

Little Miss Muffet 

sit on a tuffet. 


am 


| 
| 
| have curds and whey. 

| eat curds and whey. 

| have a dish and a spoon. 
Here comes a spider. 

| must run away. 

Play Little Jack Horner. 
Fred is Jack. 

sit in the corner, Jack. 
'lere is a piece of pie. 

Put in your thumb. 


lake out a plum. 
}ou are a great boy, Jack. 








FFiilison 


‘ary the form: 
am Jack. 

am quick. 

am nimble. 


— et 


_ 


can jump over a candlestick. 

Here is the candlestick. 

See me jump. 

Print these more difficult lessons on sheets of 
wrapping paper, and use in reviews. Before the 
series has been completed, the children will proba- 
bly be enjoying their readings. 

It is true that a number of words found on the 
pages given in the reader cannot be introduced 
in any of the lessons recommended, but the in- 
genuity exercised in converting these experiences 
into lesson materials will enable the teacher to 
invent means of impressing other words and ex- 
pressions in ways which will appeal to the active 
interests of children. For one thing, children 
may adopt the names of the characters in the 
readers, and tell of their playthings and activities. 
If animals are introduced, treat the subject from 
three points of view, that of the child, that of the 
animal, and that of an observer; as 

1. This is my dog. 

His name is Rex. 

Rex is a big dog. 

He is black and white. 
Rex plays with me. 

We play ball. 

I love my dog Rex. 
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! am Jack’s dog 

Jack is my boy 

\ly name is Rex. 

| am a big dog. 

f am black and white. 
Jack plays with me 

We play bail. 


| love my boy Jack. 


Jack has a big black and white dog. 
His name is Rex. 

Jack and Rex play ball. 

Jack loves Rex. 

Rex loves Jack. 


They are good friends. 





Horse, pony, goat, cat, pig, hen, chicken, all 
lend themselves to the same treatment. 

Whatever form the reading lessons take, put 
a premium upon silent reading, and interpreta- 
tion through action whenever possible. 

No lesson in the book should be attempted until 
the children are familiar with every word. Then 
let them first discover independently the content 
of each sentence, and afterward, either by action 
or by reading aloud, prove that they have made 
the thought their own. 

Sweet, natural tones should be preserved, and 
this is impossible if children are permitted to try 
to read aloud while still struggling with words 


and meaning. 


a} 


The Land of Used-to-be 


Sometimes, upon the crowded street 

An old, old friend I chance to meet 

A friend through whom the long lost days 
Come flooding back a thousand ways. 

I grasp his hand and know that he, 

As quick as thought, has turned with me 


Into the land of used-to-be. 


“ 


Our words are but the “commonplace” 
’Twixt friends of youth who for a space 
Of busy vears were held apart; 

Sut this I know, deep in his heart 

He feels the mystic wichery 

That holds us, for a moment, free 
Within the land of used-to-be. 


A greeting, handclasp—he is gone; 


And I resume my way upon 


The crowded street, but not alone, 


Youth’s happy vision, once my own, 


Goes with me, and the mastery 


Of new resolve is borne to me 


From out the land of used-to-be. 


—Paul Wiley Weer. 
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Maury Day in the Virginia Schools 





MRS, E. E. MOFFETT 





lhe Virginia Board of Education has appointed 
the observance of January 14th as Matthew Fon- 
caine Maury Day in the public schools, and such 
exercises as may seem appropriate will be held 
in honor of the Pathfinder of the Seas, a man 
vreat in character and in achievement, who has 
heen awarded in foreign countries a rank far 
higher and an appreciation far more general than 
the prophet has received in his own country. 

[t would seem now appropriate to give in the 
[SpUCATIONAL JOURNAL OF VIRGINIA some slight 
sketch of Maury and of his services to mankind as 
the beginning of a belated effort to do his memory 
the honor which it so abundantly deserves. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury was born at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., January 14, 1807, and died at 
Lexington, Va., February 1, 1873. 
of his boyhood was spent in Tennessee and he 
was early appointed to a cadetship at Annapolis, 
employing the novel means of travel of agreeing 
to sell a horse in Annapolis, and using the animal 
to ride there. Under the disadvantages of the old 
“training ship” quarters, Maury mastered all the 
course which the curriculum of his day presented, 
and very early in his career he began those original 
investigations, which, increasing both in scope and 
accuracy as his life expanded, have presented to 
the world the glorious fruits of his maturity. 
In a large sense Maury may be said to be the 
father of the Naval Academy, as it was in great 
measure his agitation for better things which 
brought about those beginnings and improvements 
which have ripened into the present system. 

lt were well-nigh impossible to distinguish 
mong the boons which Maury has conferred 
ipon the world those things which should stand 
1 the foremost rank. Almost all his work tended 

wards one goal, the mastery of the seas, and it 

is all so correlated that distinction is nearly out 
the question. The Observations on the Barom- 
~ and the investigations and deductions which 
bled the making of the Wind and Currents 
rts and the charting of the Ocean Bottoms 
ild occur at once to any one familiar with his 
cer, but there was a vast deal of other work, 


A large part 





laborious and of the greatest results only a little 
less conspicuous and a little less valuable. His 
whole endless succession of 


career Was an 


achievements. He was the prime mover in the 
Brussels Convention of 1853, and it was here that 
he advocated with success the extension of the 
study of meteorological phenomena to include the 
land, the beginnings of our signal service and 
weather bureau service now so indispensable, 
while during much the same time he was demon- 
strating the facts about the ocean bottom, which 
made the Atlantic cable a_ possibility. 
all this, he was the author of a series of texts on 
Political and Physical Geography, which have 
passed through some twenty editions and have, 


Besides 


in translations, served thé needs of millions of 
school children in all the civilized nations of the 
world. 

It is a sad commentary on America that the 
recognition, which Maury received so lavishly at 
the hands of other nations, and which was so spar- 
ingly awarded him by his own country, should 
still be withheld from him after his death. With 
the high mission of repairing this negligence, the 
Matthew Fontaine Maury Association was organ- 
ized in 1915. Its object is to arouse the sentiment 
of our country to the recognition of the great de- 
serts of an American in whom the national pride 
should be as high as in any man except Washing- 
ton. The proper steps have been taken looking 
to the enrollment of Maury in the Hall of Fame, 
and to the erection of a suitable statue in Wash- 
ington and the bestowal of his name on some con- 
spicuous naval point on the Virginia Coast. Plans 
are also in hand to provide for a fitting monument 
in Richmond, and it is confidently hoped that a 
great accession of interest will arise from the cele- 
bration of Maury Day provided by the Board of 
Education. 

The Secretary of the Maury Association, Mrs. 
Bev. T. Crump, 1401 Hanover Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va., will be pleased to receive applications 
for membership from any of the teachers of the 
schools in the State, and particularly glad to get 
attractive suggestions for a programme to be used 
in the celebration of Maury Day. 
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The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 





THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY AND EFFICIENCY 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONALITY 





By ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 


In his well known essay on Great Men and 
Their Environment William James defends the 
argument that the great man promotes the great 
epoch and with characteristic charm and acuity 
he refutes the opposing view that great men are 
the resultant of many centuries of influences and 
environmental conditions. The significance at- 
tached by James to the initiative of great human 
exceptions suggests that in every department of 
human enterprise it is personality more than mere 
mechanical equipment or constellations of circum- 
stances that blazes a new trail or improves a path 
long rough and circuitous. The personality of the 
teacher, therefore, deserves careful study for a 
clear understanding of its meaning and the vari- 
eties of avenues along which it usually travels. 
ELEMENT IN TEACHING 


THE HUMAN 


()n all sides one hears the judgment expressed, 
that 
modern education may succeed in improving the 


however students and administrators of 
equipment of the public schools the greatest prob- 
who are 
The 


human element lies back of the finest organization 


lem after all is how to find teachers 


aflame with intelligent zeal for school work. 
or of the most efficient machine. Even if it were 
to become possible some day to teach every sub- 
ject by phonograph, as is now done in foreign 
language work, it is very improbable that the 
average parent would prefer this method to the 
personal relationship existing between teacher and 
pupil. We say that a corporation has no soul 
and really mean thereby that its business, its 
management is provided for in the main by a 
smoothly running system that can take little or 
no account of individual peculiarities of its em- 
ployees and of all of its patrons. Conditions are 
quite similar in a large city school system where 


the average teacher is easily overlooked and where 


wire-pulling and scheming of an unethical char- 


acter is resorted to by some teachers to gain pro- 
motional favors. It is inevitable that organiza- 
tions of a complex and impersonal nature will 
evolve at the present time. Large groups must 
be controlled by a certain amount of uniformity. 
What often seems a slight or injustice and fav- 
oritism on the part of the authorities is an un- 
avoidable outcome of social life. The individual 
cannot hope for special notice at all times when 
there are hundreds and thousands employed by 
the same management. In the long run it is true, 
moreover, that the teacher who exercises initia- 
tive, originality and loyalty in her work will forge 
Life 


But even from this 


her way to the front. strikes a balance 
some time and somewhere. 
point of view the individual must expect to lose 
some of his rights before the greater rights of the 
group. 

Nevertheless, in every organization, large or 
small, there is always a niche prepared for the in- 
dividual whose personality urges him on to his 
destined throne. 


ization and a poor personality—minus teacher or 


Given a splendid school organ- 


an inferior school equipment and a teacher whose 
presence cheers, inspires and dominates the minds 
of her pupils, the intelligent superintendent and 
principal would quickly choose the latter. Per- 
Without it the most efficient 
With per 


sonality a weak organization can still move. [1 


sonality is power. 
machinery runs slowly and haltingly. 


fact, a strong teaching personality is likely t 
shatter any sort of organization. It is greate: 
than system, quicker than efficiency and more su 
cessful than talent. 

GREAT LEADER 


THE TEACHER, A 


The first problem in training men and wome! 
for the profession of teaching is to develop th: 
man and the woman to a keen appreciation o 
the serious responsibility of this calling ; to ability 











think clearly and courageously ; to act on noble 
pulses and wise reflection ; to vision to-morrow 
, For teaching is 
Its main 


better than all the yesterdays. 
mething greater than imparting facts. 
inction is to interpret life, to plan a way of life 

the pupils and to provide them with dynamic 

walking the noble way. We who teach are 
mmissioned by the privileges and duties in- 
to arouse worthy desires 


The true 


rent in our calling 
d enduring ambitions for the best. 

icher is a great leader, a dominant personality 

pable of moulding immature, unorganized, in- 
experienced lives into. self-acting, responsible, 
trustworthy and constantly enlarging servants of 
This is not a task lightly to be as- 
It is a mission that 


humanity. 
sumed or loosely performed. 
ust frown upon picayune quibbling and selfish 
verandizement. The curse of our universities 
lies in the academic competition for students, pro- 
fessors not hesitating to advocate educational pro- 
erams for the mere purpose of swelling their class 
ils and thereby laying claim to popularity and 
self-importance. But the true teacher is gently 
humble and despises administrative lobbying and 
modest competition. We need nobility in our 
profession, a modern order of knighthood, a re- 
‘arnation of the Socratic spirit of wisdom. 
Verhaps its very greatness makes a_ strong 
teaching personality all toe rare. Well does 
lerman (Psychology and Pedagogy of Leader- 
ship—Pedag. Sem., XI, p. 415), write: One of 
the burning questions in education is how to 
transform the exact, demanding, harsh, domineer- 
ing, rule of thumb, dry-as-dust, or on the other 
hand, the invertebrate teachers into 
real leaders of children. 


weak and 


THE TYPICAL TEACHER 


\\ho Is the Typical Teacher? There seems to 
something about teaching school that reduces a 
peaches and cream complexion to the dullness 
0! wax or ivory; that bedims an eye merry with 
dancing sprites of joy; that turns down the 
corners of a mouth once symbolic of sweet hope, 
but now an emblem of cynicism or desperate care. 
“hall we submit to the haunting suspicion that all 
his is somehow inevitable, that education de- 


} 


is this sacrifice, that developing the human 
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regal talent of reason requires the abasement, 
subjugation, final destruction of impulses, in- 
stincts, tendencies that make life a joy among the 
animals? If this be true and also the further fact 
that highly evolved reason throughout its enlight- 
enment has been unable to change the conditions 
then perhaps the dog has more wisdom than we 
wot of when he slowly winks his eye before his 
master’s worried brow. Miss Katherine Crosby 
(The Teacher and Herself—Educational Review, 
Vol. 48, p. 375), tefers to the fact that “the 
teacher’s voice changes too—chalk-dust and the 
strain of much talking to far corners are not good 
for the vocal chords. Even her manners suffer, 
coming to hint of undue austerity. At the end of 
her first year you can pick her out from a trolley 
full of women and say, ‘She’s a schoolmarm.’’ 
The picture is all too familiar. Teachers look 
at it and sigh, “Well, what can we do about it?” 
There are individuals a plenty in the teaching pro- 
fession who are willing to look like any sort of 
caricature, providing they receive their thirty 
dollar check eight times a year. The following 
bit of ironical description, appearing in an edi- 
torial in The Daily Oklahoman suggests that the 
caricature of the schoolmarm is all too easily 


drawn: 


A school teacher is a person who teaches things to 
people when they are young. The teacher comes to 
school at 8:30 o’clock, and when she has enough chil- 
dren for a class she teaches them reading, writing, 
geography, grammar, arithmetic, music, drawing, cook- 
ing, board-sawing, crocheting, deep breathing, bird calls, 
scientific eating, patriotism, plain and fancy bathing, 
forestry, civics and other sciences too numerous to men- 
tion. When school is out, she stays behind with five 
or six of her worst scholars and tries to save the State 
the job of reforming them later on. 

After that she hurries home to make herself a new 
dress and snatch a hasty supper before going back to 
attend a lecture by an imported specialist on the history 
of tribal law in Patagonia. A great many lecturers raid 
the country, preying on school teachers and some of 
them are very crude talking to them so long that the poor 
things have to sit up until morning when they get home 
to get their daily test papers corrected. 

School teachers’ salaries range from $30 a month up, 
but not far enough to make them dizzy. On her salary 
the teacher must dress nicely, buy herself things for 
her work, which the city is too poor to get, go to twenty- 
nine lectures and concerts a year, buy helpful books on 
pedagogy, pay her way to district county and State in- 
stitutes and enjoy herself during a three months’ vaca- 
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tion, which her salary takes every year. In addition, the 
teacher 1s supposed to hoard away vast sums of money 
so that when she becomes too nervous and cross to 
teach at the age of fifty or thereabouts she can retire 
and live happily ever after on her income. 

It is a significant fact that four out of every 


five of our public school teachers are women. A 
pupil may complete both the elementary and the 
secondary school without coming in contact with 
any male teachers. Moreover, the typical teacher 
is not only feminine, she is unmarried, either a 
spinster or a young woman about twenty-two 
vears old, necessarily lacking the point of view 
needful in the finest leadership of children. 

SPIRIT AND STANDARDS 


LACK OF PROFESSION Al 


Teachers are not slow to assert themselves in 
money matters, but they have done little or noth- 
ing to brand as professionally false the common 
estimate of her calling or of her personality. 
Leaders in education deplore the lack of profes- 
sional spirit and standards among public school 
teachers. Teachers attempt federations against 
unfair wage measures. What are they doing to 
standardize their ideals, their professional atti- 
tude, their personality? The rank and file seem- 
ingly are not interested. To them teaching ap- 
pears as a means of livelihood, cnly this and 
nothing more. Idealism is good for cloistral 
halls and institutes, but when you come to life’s 
that 


arms—the realism of hunger, bodily discomfort, 


daily routine, it’s realism orders you to 


relaxation, recreation. True, and pity ‘tis it’s 
Sut after all, you and I need as teachers 
We hunger for friends, 


true. 
others things as well. 
ideas, outlook, the consciousness of achievement, 
the thrill of being urged restlessly on in the wake 
of an ideal whose glory train makes effulgent 
the common task and warms into passion fires our 
purposes and our determination. If you can feel 
something of all this while in the class room or 
in the private conference with a pupil whose life 
has found you a needful friend then on your way 
home the passerby will smile in response to the 
look of cheer and joy in your face. 

It is this finer something that we, as teachers, 


cannot afford to let alone. We need a presence, 


an attractiveness, a magnet-like power of drawing 
We must live among our pupils and our 


others. 
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fellow-men as unsleeping standard-bearers who 
call others to their best and highest endeavors. 
The personality that is required in our work de- 
pends upon knowledge of subject-matter and of 
how it should be taught, but it takes this material 
of education and transforms it into an art. 


The foregoing suggestions may suffice at this 


time to establish the right for a consideration of § 


this subject of personality in its relation to the | 


teacher’s efficiency. The discussion will deal 


first of all with the large variety of schemes aim- | 


ing to analyze the teaching personality and on 
the basis of this analysis to grade teachers for 
promotion. From among the many analyses an 
attempt will be made to abstract certain common 
elements which might rightly belong to a standard 
conception of personality. These several factors 
will then be treated in detail with the purpose of 
basing each on whatever scientific grounds are 
For example, cheerfulness, a 


now available. 


major factor in personality, will be discussed 
from the standpoint of euphoria or well being 
and its basis in sound health will receive special 
attention. Of the greatest importance, however, 
and forming the atmosphere of every chapter will 
be the doctrine that personality is improvable, 
that personality is a group of habits subject to 
well defined laws of habit formation and there- 
fore lying within the possibility of practically 
every teacher. While true that heredity is a con- 
stant determinant of character and personality 
the point of view in this series of articles will be 
that environment and personal effort are even 
stronger and that teachers, if they so will, can 
fashion personalities that attract and inspire. For 
this reason considerable space will be devoted to 
habit. 

FOUR LARGE STANDPOINTS 


PERSONALITY FROM 


Inasmuch as personality is a form or forms 
of behavior it will be considered from four large 
standpoints. 1. Personality in relation to auth- 
ority. This will include the teacher’s relations 
to the school board, the superintendent and the 
Personality in relation to the com- 
munity. discussed the teacher's 
attitude toward the citizens and to the schcol 
3. Personality in relation to other 
From this angle the teacher’s pro- 


principal. 2. 
Here will be 
patrons. 
‘teachers. 
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ssional and also social intercourse with other 
ichers will require careful study. 4. Per- 
mality in relation to the pupils both in the class 


om in extra class room activities and in society. 


n closing this preliminary discussion or re- 
ew it is worth while to call attention to the fol- 
Cattell (Homo 
April — 10, 


ving remarks by J. McKeen 


entificus Americanus—Science 
“Tt is our business to make both a science 
As in the physical 
orld select first the material suited to our 


we 


urpose then turn the iron into steel and temper 


e steel for the knife so in the world of human 
tion we must learn to select the right man, to 
lucate him and to fit him for his exact task. The 


29 


nineteenth century witnessed an extraordinary in- 
crease in our knowledge of the material world and 
in our power to make it subservient to our 
ends ; the twentieth century will probably witness 
a corresponding increase in our knowledge of 
human nature and in our power to use it for our 
welfare.” 

To bring before teachers a microscopic study of 
themselves, to attempt to awaken their inter- 
est in a refined synthesis of those forces that 
make for winsomeness and power, to indicate 
some of the means by which this development can 
most effectively take place is the purpose of the 
study of the teacher’s personality in relation to 
the teacher’s efficiency. 


Teacher’s Reading Courses, 1916-1917 





NOTE.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 
for these books to the Department of Public Instruction. 


Please do not send orders 


They 


may be obtained from the local dealers or from the publishers. 





READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1917 


Lincoln's “Everyday Pedagogy,” pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. Price......... 8o0c. net 
ee a a ee 72c. net 


This book is recommended for teachers preparing 
take the State examination in Theory and Practice. 


Heatwole’s “History of Education in Vir- 
ginia,” published by The Macmillan Co. 
Price 


it 1668S: OF BO OF MORES. 6csids Seki vena ei caw 1.10 
This is a piece of pioneer work in collecting the 


story of education in our State and should prove 


f interest to all Virginia teachers. 


Dewey's “Schools of To-morrow,” published 
by E. P. Deatton & Co. Prce........5. 
Cee: ao 2, re 
\ book from which teachers may gather inspira- 
as well as a knowledge of the many interesting 
cational experiments now being carried on in va- 


s schools. 


endall & Mirick’s “Teaching the Funda- 
mental Subjects,” published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


ee a, 


PN Ss es lg udis os wince inked ee 
1.00 


\ good practical book for grade teachers in cities 


rural high schools. 


’ 


5. Hall-Quests’s “Supervised Study,” published 


by The Macmillan Co. Price........... $1.20 
hat 2008 OF 20508 TRBPE o.oo soe cove vecgseses 1.10 

This book is especially helpful to high school 
teachers and others interested in the general prob- 


lem of How to Study. 


6. Bricker’s “Agricultural Education for Teach- 
ers,” published by the American Book 
COmOeny, PICO sk. scscscsccce ss ewikiee. > CaM 
TC OE GIOEE CODE oii ven ies cee an ches ces 64¢. 


A very helpful book for rural school teachers. 


7. Judd’s “Measuring the Work of the Pub- 

lic Schools,” published by Division 
of Educational, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22nd St., New York 


City. Price, single copy............% >. net 


This book is recommended for the use of super- 
intendents and principals. 

Teachers, completing the National Rural Teach- 
ers’ Reading Course, may present a certificate issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education which will be ac- 
cepted in lieu of the five books of the Reading Course 
required for the renewal of certificates. 

A list of these books may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


The dying art of ancient Greece and Rome, 


giving us the only record which we have of early 
Christian times, was re-vivified by the new mes- 
sage which Christianity had to bring. In Pom- 
peian decorations we see a repose of action char- 
acteristic of the Greeks, but confusion of detail 
and meaningless composition. In the Catacombs 
we find crude dignity and simplicity and direct- 
ness of purpose. 

Later the Etruscan influence made itself felt. 
The paintings found in the Etruscan tombs, show- 
ing scenes of battle and thrilling moments of the 
hunt, are filled with action, and in San Clementi 
in Rome appear animated paintings, illustrating 
the lives of Saint Clement and other early saints. 
Simultaneously another influence came from 
the East. Orientals have a strong feeling against 
the picturing of real things, the extreme effect of 
which is evidenced in Moorish decoration, where 
only geometrical designs are used. The doctrine 
of the Iconoclasts was the expression of this 
among Christians, and though this doctrine 
shortly disappeared, having been condemned as 
a heresy, it left its impress on the art of Greece, 
so that while early Christian Art, under the influ- 
ence of the Etruscans, became more animated and 
realistic in Italy, in Constantinople it was con- 
gealed into a conventionalized formalism, in 
which the designs were repeated century after 
century. 

The Catacombs, the churches and cemeteries of 
the early Christians are a series of underground 
passages the which, 
lined with tombs, are decorated with pictures 
originally 


and chambers, walls of 


and symbols. These excavations, 


the burial places of aristocratic Roman families, 
who erected tombs or mausoleums on_ the 
surface beside the great highways leading to 
their beneath, were, 


Christian used for 


dead 
families, 


Rome and_ buried 


when owned by 
















religious services, and shared with poorer 


Christians as burial places. The passages, length- 
ened and multiplied, met and created a labyrinth, 
which extends completely under Rome itself. 
Special chambers were excavated for the tombs 
of martyrs, with an arch cut into the earth over 
the tomb forming an altar, or table, making the 
room into a little chapel, and the walls of these 
as well as of the passages were decorated with 
Christian allegories and symbols. The bodies of 
the Christians were laid in sarcophagi sculptured 
with like subjects. 
Allegory was much used through fear of the 
Romans. As an instance, one of the principal 
charges brought against Christian women was 
that of impurity, and instead of the martyr with 
her persecutors, were found repeatedly in the 
Catacombs, frescoes and sculptures of Susannah. 
Jonas is used as an allegory of the Resurrection 
and there are a great many frescoes of the Good 
Shepherd, with the close cropped hair and jerkin- 
like dress of the Roman shepherd, which some- 
times shown with a reed, suggested to Pagan eyes, 
merely a representation of Pan. 
continually is the 
attitude of prayer, 


A decoration appearing 
“Orantes,” a figure in the 
standing with elbows bent, and hands outspread, 
palms out, in the background the word “Orantes.” 

These paintings and sculptures are accompanied 
by symbols and inscriptions. One of these sym- 
bols, “the fish,” is used to représent Christ, the 
letters of the Greek word, fish, ichthos, forming 
the initials of the words Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the Saviour. The cross was never uscd 
alone, but always combined with other symbols 
for fear of desecration, the Romans probab|y 
knowing its significance. 

The little chapels are six or eight feet square, 
and the paintings are small in proportion, one 1 
the arch over the tomb, and others on the wa'ls 
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The surfaces are plastered and the 
This 


the cell. 
intings were done on the wet plaster. 


ork, difficult under advantageous circumstances, 
s done under the light of a sickly little lamp 
torch, which could only have burned faintly 
the damp closeness of this underground at- 
osphere—the painters are supposed to have 
en poor house painters, who becoming Chris- 
ns employed their craftsmanship in the decora- 
on of the Catacombs. Yet to-day those that are 
pened to the daylight have a charm and fresh- 
ess of color to be envied by modern painters 
ith all the advantages of skylit studios and 
odern inventions. There is a scattered look 
the arrangement and the inscriptions which 
suggests haste, but the work is decorative. It 
is decorative apparently without any conscious 
eflort to conventionalize. The sculpture on the 
sarcophagi is crude and awkward, with the heads 
large for the short heavy bodies, but limitations 
in technique are made up for in the sincerity and 
lignity of the work. 


Christian Art in Rome after the fifth century 
hecomes more realistic, with filled-in backgrounds 
and foregrounds and with scenes full of action. 
(he paintings show two or three events from the 
same story in one composition, and the stories 
are told more fully, while the setting is carried 
out in greater detail. Interesting specimens of 
the work of this time are to be seen in the lower 
church of San Clementi in Rome. On account 
of certain mosaics and a single column in the 
upper church, antedating its construction, investi- 
gations were made which resulted in the discovery 
ot three stories of structures below. The lowest 
is a wall dating possibly back to the Roman Re- 
ublic, the next a Roman house of the first cen- 

iry, which belonged to a Christian Prefect, and 


in which Saint Clement, the successor of Saint 
Peter, held services, and the building between 
that house and the upper Basilica was found to 
be a beautiful church of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, containing fine columns and_ interesting 
frescoes relating to the lives of Saint Clement and 
other saints. 
Saint Clement in the attiude of prayer of the 
Orantes in the Catacombs, and shows the ob- 


One of these paintings represents 


jects in the church in detail, and the kind of robes 
worn at the time. The color is beautiful, it is 
rich and soft and fresh. 


that the figures are angular and somewhat awk- 


In spite of the fact 


ward, the poses are expressive, the action good, 
and though the anatomy is crude, the drawing is 
in fairly good proportions. 

St. Mark’s at Venice is a well known example 
of Byzantine Art. St. Mark’s was built later 
than the time with which we are dealing, but in 
Byzantine Art, the same forms and arrangements 
were repeated until the time of the Renaissance. 
The decoration in this cathedral is largely in 
mosaic and portrays the whole life of our Lord, 
the doctrines of Christianity and the life of Saint 
Mark. These are depicted in formal groups of 
rigid figures. The colors are oriental in their 
beauty and brilliance 
the effect is that of an enormous jewelled cave. 





gold is used profusely and 


The Siennese School may be said to have taken 
up the art of painting from where it was left by 
the early artists of Rome and Byzantium. The 
work of the first painters of this school shows 
strong traces of Byzantine influence, owing to the 
presence of a great number of Greek painters in 
Italy at that time, and in its development it 
formed a link between early Christian Art and 
that which led to the full glory of the Renais- 


sance. 


Summer Night 


(By Albert Bigelow Paine) 
Afar with steady fire burns ruddy Mars; 
The sky is sown with gems; the velvet breast 
Of night leans close, with whisperings of rest. 
No voice of toil is here, no heed of time; 
Only the lilt of God’s eternal rhyme, 
The wheeling planets, and the marching stars. 


—From the June Century. 





Co-Operative Education Association 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 
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THE TEACHER AND THE LEAGUE 


If you are teaching in a new place this vear 
to tind out at once if there is a 
If there 


vou should try 
league in connection with the school. 
is a league, meet with the officers at once, ask 
about the work that has been done, then plan with 
Try to make the first 


them for the future work. 


meeting after the opening of school a most 1n- 
teresting one, and let the people know that you are 
going to help them in their work. 

If there is not a league in the community, do 
not let the first month of your stay go by, before 
calling the people together to perfect an organi- 
zation. Write to us for the constitution and by- 
laws and suggestions on procedure. For work in 
school is going to succeed almost in proportion to 
your interest in the community and its welfare. 

Of course, we expect the teachers who go back 
to the places they served last year, to continue in 
the good work, if they have a league. And surely 
you have resolved to do better work than you did 
last year, so if you didn’t have a league, you cer- 


tainly will not neglect that matter longer. 


COUNTY ORGANIZATION‘ 


We have requested every superintendent that 
has as many as ten or more leagues in his county, 
to ask each of these leagues to send delegates to 
the County Institute and there perfect a county 
organization. [very teacher should lend assist- 
ance in this matter and help to bring about a 
strong union of the leagues. Eight counties now 


have such an organization. 


LEAGUE REPORT 
ach teacher should make it his business to see 
that the report of work done last year is sent to 
this office, that the school, league and county may 
receive due credit in our annual report. Four 
hundred leagues have so far failed to send in a 
report of last year’s work. Is yours one of that 
number ? 
middle of October, if any credit is given in the 


This report must reach us before the 


annual report. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE 


Every school should have the older boys and 
girls united in a Junior League, in order that they 


may do definite and systematic work along 


literary, civic, athletic and industrial lines. 









We will work in harmony with the University 
and the Agricultural Extension Department in 
having local, county and State contests in literary 
work, boys and girls club work and _ athletics. 
We need your assistance. 
AND HOME DEMONSTRA- 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 


TION AGENTS 


These men and women are going to give us 
more assistance this year than ever before in the 
league work, so you should get acquainted with 
them and their plans and also bring them to your 
assistance in both the Senior and Junior League 
work. 

STATE MEETING 

The Leagues should elect, soon, a delegate to 
our State meeting of the League representatives, 
which is held in connection with the State Educa- 
tional Conference at Richmond, November 28th 
to December Ist. We hope to have a meeting of 
such value that will justify one in coming even 
from the most remote parts of the State. An 
outline of the program may be given in the Octo- 
ber number of THe JOURNAL. 


BULLETIN AND SPECIAL DAY PROGRAM 


Our new bulletin giving directions on how to 
organize a league, a constitution and by-laws and 
suggestions for the work of each committee, will 
soon be ready to send out. We believe it will be 
very helpful to every league if the suggestions 
made are followed out. 

We urge all the old leagues to adopt the new 
or revised constitution and by-laws as they are 
more specific. 

The Special Day Programs will all be published 
in one bulletin thereby enabling each league to 
make plans for these special occasions much 
advance of the time. This bulletin is almost reac\ 
to go to press. 

Through the unselfish and enthusiastic assis’- 
ance of superintendents, teachers and others, we 
were enabled to do a great work through tl« 
leagues last year. Here we express our since” 
appreciation and earnestly request your splend (| 
support this year. 

Here’s wishing you the most successful ai ( 
satisfying year’s work you have had thus far. 
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The Transformation of the Dullard 





By LORETTA McKAIN in Normal Instructor—Primary Plans 





sit) 

in 

ar) 

‘cs \Vhen Donald Hayes came into my room one 
tober morning he became at once my greatest 
oblem and my greatest despair. Large, awk- 

bail ward, self-conscious and sensitive to a marked 

degree, he instantly resented the superiority of 

us the other boys who made fun of his ignorance. 

the \\hen called upon to read aloud in turn before 
vith ihe class he sullenly refused. I coaxed and 

‘our commanded, but to no avail. Here, of course, 

gue was open defiance and I made the fatal mistake 
trying to carry my point. Donald was pun- 

ished for his refusal to obey, but where the pun- 
ishment accomplished any good I failed to see, 

e to for he kept on being sullen and resentful. 

wee Donald was behind in his studies and did not 

aca seem to care. The fact that he made a failure 

28th of every lesson did not seem to trouble him, 

5 Ol ior he accepted the situation as inevitable, and 

ven with a stolid indifference. His face being natur- 

At ally lacking in expression, how could I know 
cto hat was going on in the boy’s starved heart 
beating under his shabby jacket? How, indeed 

unless I took the trouble to find out? 
\\ell, my time was valuable. There were chil- 

Vv tO dren with eager, receptive minds looking to me 

ior knowledge, so why take time from them for 


wil hopeless dullard upon whom neither kindness 


punishment seemed to have the least ef- 
—e | gave the case up as hopeless. 

\nd then I heard a splendid and inspiring lec- 
= ture on mentally defective children and went 


- to my work resolved to test my newly 


. | ideas. Among other things that the lec- 
she had said was that teachers should find 
€ to thing the defective child could do well and 
h . pruse him for that, even though it were no more 
eae) than sharpening a pencil. 

ondered if there were anything that Don- 
_ itll do well. Certainly he had made a com- 
» v failure in everything at school. I deter- 
tl to visit his home. I went one Saturday 
ee" ! ng. Donald was out at work somewhere 


nd | lis father, and his mother, a slovenly, hard- 


faced woman, invited me grudgingly into an un- 
tidy room, which seemed running over with 
dirty, noisy young children. It took 
time to get this mother to talk freely even on the 


me some 
subject of her children, for her ideas had lain 
dormant so long that she lacked words with 
which to express them. 

I learned that neither she nor her husband 
could read or write, but they were both anx- 
ious that the “chillern” ‘some larnin’.” 
Donald did not seem to take much to 
He had rather be working with his father’s tools 
any time than studying. What had he made? 
Well, now, it really was surprising how handy 
At last the mother’s 


get ‘ 


books. 


that boy was with tools. 
tongue became loosened as she saw possibilities 
of impressing the teacher in Donald’s behalf. 
He was never happier, she told me, than when 
working with wood. He had made a chair, a 
table, a bird house and several other things. 
As the mother showed the articles, her hard face 
softened at the praise which I gave fully, for 
indeed I was delighted. A splendid idea had 
to my mind. 

school I spoke of my visit to 


presented itself 

Next day at 
Donald’s home, of his works which I had seen. 
Now it was the other boys’ turn to look envious, 
and for the first time I had the satisfaction of 
seeing a look of pride and pleasure light Don- 
ald’s face. I did not dream that the boy could 
change so. 

From that day Donald was a different boy. 
I asked him to bring his bird house and other 
articles to show the boys. Indeed, with his 
help I put woodwork in my school on a small 
scale. Donald had at last proved that there 
was one thing he could do better than the other 
boys, and his gain in self-respect was amazing. 
No longer did he refuse to read aloud, and be- 
fore the year was over he had made such im- 
provement in his studies that I no longer thought 
of him as a dullard. 
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Among the Colleges 





IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Virginia, August 26, 1916—Work on the 
Hall is progressing rapidly and 
completed during the month of 
Jackson 


the building 1S tt he 


September Plans tor converting the Old 
Memorial Hall int 
drawn up by the architect, Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue, 


of New York City, and the construction work will be 


quarters for cadets are now being 


started shortly 
1Q16-'17 ot the Virginia Military 
‘ - 


September 6th, new cadets report- 


The session ot 
Institute begins on 
ing September 1st. The demand for admission has been 
overwhelmingly large, in consequence of which it has 
been found necessary to establish a “waiting list.” 

Mr. B. West Clinedinst, the artist who painted the 
picture of the Charge of the Cadets at the Battle of New 
Market, has been the guest of General Nichols and is 
supervising the removal of the painting from the Old 
Jackson Memorial Hall to its location in the New Mem- 
orial Hall. 

Colonel Hodges, First United States 
Cavalry, Commandant of Cadets, who has been on 
duty at the Plattsburg Training Camp during the 
summer, has now returned to duty at the Virginia Mili- 


Harry L. 


tary Institute. 

Major Samuel M. Millner, of Danville, Virginia, has 
been appointed adjunct professor of Romance Languages 
in this institution, and will enter on his duties on Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Mr. Gallatin Paxton, of Independence, Missouri, is 
the guest of General E. W. Nichols. 

Mrs. E. W. Nichols is visiting her daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas M. Fendall, Leesburg, Virginia. 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The coming session of the Farmville Normal School 
vill open on September 13th, when the school will, as 
be filled to its full capacity. The senior class 
for the coming year will be the largest class of women 
ever graduated from the regular session of any woman’s 


normal school in the State. 


Carrying out the idea of widely differentiated courses 


1 


for the varying needs of teachers, two new courses will 


be put into operation this vear—the Four-Year College 


I 


Course, leading to the B. S. Degree in Education, and 
the One-Year Special Course for Rural Demonstration 
Work 


The Normal School faculty, which will assemble 
for another year’s work on the thirteenth, will mark 
the presence of several new faces and the absence of 


Miss Nan Powell, Instructor in 


several familiar ones 





English, has accepted another position in Savannah, 
Georgia, and will be succeeded by Miss Neil, of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Miss Marcl 
has entered the charming school of wedded life, and the 
work she has left here will be directed by Miss Gertrude 
Barto, a graduate of Sargent’s and the Morganza Train- 
ing School. Miss Barto is a specialist in playground 
work, and will direct, in addition to her regular duties, 
the play of the Training School pupils. Miss Mamie 
C. Newman, of Peabody and Trinity Colleges, will suc- 
ceed Miss Reese in the Domestic Science Department 
The place of Miss Forman in the Training School will 
be filled by Miss Edith Johnston, a graduate of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. Miss For- 
man will spend this year in study at the Teachers’ 
College. Miss Fannie W. Dunn, head of the Rural Life 
Course, will attend Columbia University the coming 
year, on leave of absence, and her work will be taken 
care of by Miss Mary D. Pierce, who returns from 
Columbia, having spent the year there in the study of 
The Science Department will have an 
assistant in Miss Brayton, who received her prepara- 
tion for teaching at Butler College, Chicago and Cornel! 
Universities. Miss Brayton has specialized in Nature 
Study and School Gardening, and will bring renewed in- 
terest to these subjects. Miss Bessie C. Randolph, of 
Radcliffe College, will assist in the English and Histor) 
Departments. Miss Ann Wilkinson, a former graduate 
of the Normal School, will have charge of the instruc- 


rural problems. 


tion in handwriting. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


During the summer months, since the close of the 
Summer School, considerable repairs have been mad 
to the buildings and grounds, and new walks laid 

The enrollment for next session is the largest 
the history of the school. 

The new members of the faculty are Miss Mar 
Somerville Gammon, Head Department English; Mis: 
Epsie Campbell, Head Department Household Arts 
Miss Louise Lewis, Assistant in Industrial Arts 
Science; Miss Grace Houchen, Director Physical |} 
cation; Miss Lucy Saunders, Principal Training Scl 
Mr. R. E. Cook, Assistant in Science and Mathematic 
Student assistants are: Miss Grace Tanner, Assis 
in Household Arts; Miss Garland Stranghan, Assis 
in Latin; Miss Gertrude White, Assistant in La 
Miss Ethel Smith, Assistant in Science. 

The prospects are bright for an exceptionally 
and successful session. 

A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Dea 





nit 
uc- 
ent 


the 


otable 


ore 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG 


August 19, 1916. 


e seventh summer session of this school, under the 
ent direction of Mr. W. R. Smithey, has been very 
isant and successful. Six hundred and eighteen stu- 
ts were registered; more than half of them for the 
ner school professional courses; a good number for 
regular normal school work; many for special 
ses in cooking, sewing, etc.; fewer than usual for 
se preparatory for the State examinations. The new 
ling added to the plant since last summer enabled 
to make the large number of students more com- 
table than ever before. 

Many entertainments, 

work of the class rooms, but the event which was 
rhaps most enjoyed was an outdoor pageant, partici- 
ited in by four hundred and fifty persons depicting 
features past and the districts, 
inties and cities of this State and others having 
epresentatives here. Prizes were awarded to Alex- 
ndria City, Clarke County, and Augusta County, in 
ler, although it was hard to decide among so many 


iking and original presentations. 


excursions, etc., diversified 


present of 


\n interesting feature of the second term was the 


ten-days’ visits of forty-eight canning club girls, mostly 
prize-winners from counties all over the State, accom- 


anied by a dozen home demonstration agents and Miss 
\gnew, head of the work in the State. A course in 
ousehold arts was mapped out especially for them, 
nd they seemed very happy in learning so many useful 


lings by actually doing them. It would be hard to find 


. brighter, more wide-awake set of young girls, and it 


impossible to estimate the good that must come to 
e State through the ever-widening influence of this 
work for the girls in the country homes. 


We shall have only three weeks between the closing 
| the summer quarter and the opening of the fall quar- 
on September 20th. By that time it is hoped that 
new kitchen, rooms, etc., in the students’ 
ulding will be completed so that the new dining room 
The prospect is very good for a full at- 


store 


be used. 
nee during the coming session; there will be six 


School 


we 
ou 


new faculty members, and many changes and improve- 
ments in various directions. 

The new dormitory is progressing rapidly, the stone 
work on the first story is nearly completed, the stone 
used all being quarried a few feet from the building. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


The fourth regular session of the Radford Normal 
School will open September 19th. The attendance at 
this institution has grown constantly each year since 
its opening in September, 1913. 

In the first six weeks’ term of the summer quarter 
five hundred and eighty-six students were registered. 
An unusually large proportion of these took profes- 
sional courses. During the second term of the summer 
quarter, nearly all the students took 
courses, a few of them took the regular academic or 


professional 


normal school courses. 

Miss Blanche Bulifant, Supervisor of the Training 
School, and Miss Lillian Simmons, head of the De- 
partment of Manual Arts, were students in the summer 
quarter of the Peabody Normal School at Nashville. 
During the first term of the Peabody Normal Miss 
Simmons was teacher of Manual Arts in that institution. 
Miss Nellie Caldwell and Miss Grace Caldwell, teachers 
in the Training School, spent the second term of the 
summer quarter in Peabody Normal School. Miss 
Mattie C. Denny, head of the Department of Modern 
Languages, spent the whole summer studying in Cornell 
University. Miss Flora Bryson, of the Department of 
Science, spent the summer in Chicago University. Miss 
M’Ledge Moffett, of the Department of Household Arts, 
spent the summer quarter in Teachers’ College, New 
York. 

The Bulletin outlining the Radford Normal plan of 
Volunteer Bible Study, with credit in the Normal 
School, has been well received in many parts of the 
This plan has been in successful operation in 
for This 


country. 
the Normal School at Radford 
3ulletin will be sent to any one on request. 


some time. 


News 





MEETING STATE BOARD 
E STUDY CREDIT ALLOWED. EIGHT 
NSTEAD OF ELEVEN HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 
State Board of Education, at its meeting on 


29th, approved a plan under which high school 
ts may receive credit of one unit for Bible study 


| at home or under the auspices of the religious 
ination with which they are affiliated. 


The adop- 


tion of the plan by the high schools of the State will be 
purely optional. 

The scheme provides for four full courses, two in the 
The 
board’s Bible study committee has prepared a full out- 


Old Testament and two in the New Testament. 


line of the work which will be supplied to schools tak- 
ing advantage of the new rule. 

Credit for Bible work will be allowed only upon the 
prescribed by 


completion of examinations 


The tests will treat the Bible from his- 


successful 
the State board. 
torical and literary standpoints only. 











Non-SeEcTARIAN COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS BIBLE PLAN 


] 


The committee which recommended the plan is com- 
Dr. W. M. Forrest, 
of the University of Virginia; Dr. R. E. Blackwell, 
Randolph-Macon College; Dr. J. C. Met- 
College ; Hutzler, former 


posed of the following members: 


president of 


calf, of Richmond Charles 


president of the Richmond School Board; Rev. George 
P. Mayo, of 
College, 


Upon motion of Superintendent Stearnes the board 


Dyke, and Father Charles, of Benedictine 


Richmond 
a more elastic course of study in the 


decided to allow 


Our Letter Box 
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Nothing in this change will prevent local school authori- J 
ties from requiring any subjects in the course outlined 
by the State for high schools. 

Twenty-two high schools in various sections of thi 
State were added to the official list of accredited schools 

The board was unanimous in indorsing the meas- 
ures recently adopted by the State Board of Healt! 
for protection against infantile paralysis, and requested 
local school officials to carry out these regulations. 


A large number of applications for loans for ney 
J. H. Binford was 


named as acting secretary in the place of Evan R 


school buildings were disposed of. 


Chesterman, who is ill and on leave of absence. 





high schools. Instead of eleven, only eight subjects 
will be required, the remaining eight being elective. 
FIRST LOAN RETURNED 
The following letters explain themselves: 
RicHMoND, Va., July 18, 1916. 
Editor Journal 


Enclosed herein you will find a copy of letter to Mr. 


Rankin, Clerk of Luray Corporation District School 


Board, Page County, which explains itself. 


Perhaps it may be of interest to your readers. 


Yours very sincerely, 


ROSEWELL PAGE, 
Second Auditor of Virginia. 


July 18, 1916. 


EmMeEtTT RANKIN, Eso., 


Clerk Luray Corporation District School Board, 


Luray, Va 


In acknowedging the receipt of the payment of the 
last bond due by your District to the Literary Fund for 


the loan made August 20, 1916, to such District, I take 


pleasure in referring to the fact that this is the final 
payment upon the first loan made to any School District 
in the Commonwealth under the wonderful school 


loans act, under which nearly a million and half dollars 

have been thus lent, and which represent therefore about 

three million dollars which have been applied to school 

buildings of the Commonwealth since 1906, the date of 

this act. 

With all good wishes and congratulations, I am 
Yours very sincerely, 


ROSEWELL PAGe, 
Second Auditor of Virginia. 































Violin-Music 


Somewhere to-night among the hills of Heaven 
She walks, with all her stars around her; 
And I who lost her here on earth 
Grow happy, knowing God has found her. 


So many days along all paths of radiance 
Made for her feet to tread, sought her 

Through all the wide lagoons of dawn 
And mazy lanes of moonlit water. 


Now know I by the path of this strange music 
3eyond the world she went a-straying, 
Almost you bring me where she walks— 
Ah! for the love of God, cease not your playing 


—Richard Le Gallienne, in Harper’s Magazin« B 
D 
en 
the 
<a the 
Philosophy 
The late Henry James, the novelist, used to ] Na 
a good deal of fun at “pragmatism,” his brother \ pat 
mo} 


liam’s new kind of philosophy. 

“Philosophy,” he once said, “has been likene 
a blind man searching a dark room for a black | 
that isn’t there. 

“Pragmatism, on the other hand, rather remincy 
Mike and Pat. 


“*Can I know what I don’t know?’ says Mike 


me of the dialogue of 
"Ne; says: Pat. 
“Well, there’s a certain thing I don’t know 

I know it. Then don’t I know what I don’t kn 


“*T don’t know.’ ’’—Washington Star. 





aying 


ne 


ck 


Ke 


Ww 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





MAY REPORTS 
In the eight and nine months schools of Accomac 
County. the attendance for the entire term was well 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


aintained. 


Our May Pageant, held in Alexandria on the 26th, 
as a great success. About 1,400 children took part in 
the different games. It is estimated that about 5,000 
people witnessed the exercises, who seemed to enjoy 
thoroughly from the start to the finish. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


The supervisors in Bath County gave an increase of 
five cents on the district tax in each district. The 
ssessments were increased $600,000.00, and from this 
the schools receive $3,300—or equivalent to eleven cents 
S100.00 if the 1915 assessments are taken as a basis. 
\We will also receive the bank tax as a special appro- 
‘ation from the supervisors, this item amounting to 
$1,100.00 All the schools of the county closed 
iring the month. The Millboro High Schoo! presented 
the play of Julius Caesar in an open grove. 
lhe supervisors of Highland County raised the dis- 
trict levy in the Stonewalt District 15 cents and 5 cents 
the Monterey District. The supervisors gave us all 
he levy we asked for except that the county levy was not 
raised. The local levy in Highland County is as follows: 


County, Blue Grass 10 cents, Monterey 10 cents and 


Stonewall 10 cents; District, Blue Grass 35 cents, Mon- 
terey 40 cents and Stonewall 50 cents. Inspector J. H. 
Binford made the commencement address at the Mc- 
Dowell High School. He drew an unusually large and 
enthusiastic audience, as is the case whenever he visits 
the county. The Blue Grass High School closed during 
he month after a very successful year. 


BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


Giles County High School contests were held at 
Narrows June Ist-2nd, with a marked degree of inter- 
st and success. Since I wrote under remarks for last 

nth, our friend and co-worker, Mr. John B. Terrell, 

passed from this life into the greater one beyond. 
hall always hold in fond remembrance the visit he 
made to my division last December. It was a pleasure 

“me to spend a few days with him in visiting schools 

| to have him in my home. The good and great of 
earth can never die. Passing out from the tabernacle 


t 


01 clay they enter a realm so glorious, prepared by God’s 
own hand, that no eye has seen its beauty, no ear has 
heard its music, neither has the heart of man known 


ondrous abiding love. 


R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


The schools of Buena Vista closed on May 3ist. 
J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 


All the schools of Craig County closed the latter 
part of May. The past session was one of the most 
satisfactory in the history of the county. 


WM. O. MARTIN, Supt. 


This month has been a busy one—attending com- 
mencements and stirring up a wider educational senti- 


nelle H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


The annual school fair of Loudoun County, May 
5th and 6th, was the most successful since organization 
seven years ago. Congressman Carlin and Hon. J. L. 
McBrien, of United States Bureau of Education, made 
addresses. Our county nurse is closing a most success- 
ful year. Sentiment for continuation of this work 
assures permanency. The handsome majority of Lees- 
burg bond issue election indicates growing interest for 


better schools. W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 


All of the schools of Lunenburg County have closed 
for the session 1915-1916. I have been busy this month 
attending meetings of citizens, school boards, making 
up estimates of school funds, looking after the school 
levy and corresponding with teachers in regard to 


I. T. WILKINSON, Supt. 


positions. 


I beg to remark that the work of the session of 
1915-1916 in Pittsylvania County has been attended, in 
my view, with gratifying success and results 

F. B. WATSON, Supt. 


The news of the death of J. B. Terrell cast a gloom 
over us here at Portsmouth, where he was known 
personally to so many. He was a fine fellow and a good 
and growing school man. The schools have suffered a 
distinct loss. 

Portsmouth schools close Wednesday, June 21. The 
high school commencement will be on Tuesday night, 
June 20th, when upwards of sixty students will receive, 
their diplomas. President Julian A. Burruss, of Har- 
risonburg, will deliver the commencement address. The 
grammar school principals of our city, Messrs. Ish, 
Pendergraph, Agee, Carson and Curtis, organized a 
grammar school baseball league, which is rapidly de- 
veloping Ty Cobbs and Walter Johnsons. 

H. A. HUNT, Supt. 








38 rHE 

In Nelson County, the Lovingston District School 
Board will build this summer three two-room and one 
one-room school buildings, and the Greenfield School 
Board e two-room and one one-room. The two dis- 
tricts will also build in conjunction a two-room school 
house, in which the Wheeler's Cove and Stage Bridge 
Schools will be consolidated Il regret that circum- 
stances were such that I was unable to attend the Super- 
intendents’ Conference held in Richmond June 5th-7th. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 

Phe reductiot f school levies by the Board of 
Supervisors of Spotsylvania is going to be a setback 
to the progress of the schools throughout the county. 
We believe that a majority of the people would rather 
approve an increase in school money than what their 
supervisors saw fit to give them, which goes to show 
that the peopl ire advocates of better schools and are 
willing to pay for them 

The schools of Stafford completed their terms in 
March and April. As was mentioned in report of last 
month, our Board of Supervisors willingly raised our 
school levies to an average of 42 cents for the several 
districts. Some three or four schools will be built dur- 
ing the sum met 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt 


JUNE REPORTS 

The schools of Alexandria City closed June 1oth-2oth. 
commencement took place on the even- 
thirteen graduates. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


June I )t] Phere were 


\t a recent meeting of the Board of Supervisors, the 
the 


county and district levy was raised to 60 cents on 


hundred dollars. Craig was one of the first counties to 
raise the levy to the maximum. which was 50 cents until 


the past Legislature made it possible to make the levies 


more 
W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 
The session just closed was very successful in 
Gloucester County 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


I have been Iwusy locating and appointing teachers for 
Halifax 


tions, planning 


this month, trying to help boards make selec- 
uublic meetings with a view to extensions 
and improvements. Met at News Ferry and planned for 
consummated next 
for Black Walnut, 
the 
gatherings and enthusiastic meetings. 


H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


new two-room building; will be 


Planned also new building 


Stovall In 


month. 


Lennig and each case preparatory to 


location: had large 
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All of our schools in Nelson ( ounty are now closed 
The County Schoo! 
rth, 


after a very prosperous session. 


Board, at its annual meeting on July will un- 
doubtedly order an increase in length of school term for 
the ensuing session due to the receipt of a large amount 
Mr. T. F. 

2 a i 


Ryan. 


HARRIS, 


in back taxes from 


Supt. 


On May 13th, the voters of Newport News decided 
at the polls to issue $130,000.00 in bonds for more ade- 
quate school facilities. It 1s contemplated in the issu 
to erect two new buildings, remodel and enlarge tw 
of the old buildings and acquire land in the vicinity of a 
third for building purposes in the future. We are glad 
to report a twenty-five per cent increase in our cit) 
appropriations for operative expense. 

The 
joint session, on the night of June 20th, appointed M; 
Bernard W. to the local Board of Schoo! 
Trustees in place of Mr. E. W. Huffman. The local 
Board of Trustees has under advisement the matter ot 


Board of Aldermen and Common Council, i 


Crump 


taking over officially the medical inspection which was 


instituted by the Patrons’ Leagues of the schools of 
the city. 
D. A. DUTROW, Supt. 


The construction in Petersburg of the new building 
reported herewith is the beginning of a large plan for 
the better housing of our system. This little primary 
building of six class rooms, kindergarten and open air 
class room is a model. It is an annex to a large build- 
ing and is intended for use of the first two grades onl 
It will The general plan for a hig! 
school building has been adopted and specifications ar: 
This building is orthodox in a 


cost $21,000.00. 


now being written. 
rangement, but unique and beautiful in architecture. It 
will cost about $130,000.00, and will be modern in ever} 
detail. We hope to “break dirt” about October Ist. W< 
are also planning for the erection of three negro schoo! 
In addition to these 
have for a 
This will be built in the near future 


MARTIN, Supt 


buildings to cost about $90,000.00. 


buildings we $40,000.00 available new 


grammar school. 


School levies laid in 1916 for session I1916-"17 


Rockbridge County are: 


For County For District 


District Schools Schools Th 
AIO os oosiv ccs s Sine ees 15 31 4 
EE okie ie cowie nie oO 4 15 15 3 
oye 6 15 31 4 


Lexington—Appropriation $5,500; Increase of $500 o7 


last year. 


Natural Bridge ...... 15 17 2 
South River «i... <6 15 3I 4 
Walkers Creek ...... 15 31 4 


EARLE K. PAXTON, Sup 





lhe Board of Supervisors of King William County, 


se rl 
lool & - its meeting in May, made an increase of 5 cents in 
un- § e county school levy and an increase of 5 cents in the 
for trict school levy for Mangohick District, and 10 
unit ts for West Point District. The total local school 


for the several districts now are: Acquinton 50, 
\l hick 55, West Point 45, West Point Town 60. 


t | Gg 
H. RAGLAND EUBANK. 
de ; canis 
- he County School Board of Spotsylvania will meet 
a o4th for annual settlement with the county treas- 
si Quite a majority of the teachers of the county 
7 uttending the summer school at the Fredericksburg 
pa te Normal, which is a busy and interesting center 
= he educational interests of this part of Virginia 
\ large number of applications have been pre- 
F ted for schools. 
Mr. § lhe County School Board of Stafford was under the 
lool & mpression the 42 cents was the average rate of school 
oe s for the State, and got the Board of Supervisors 
F ol to fix our rate at 42 cents, and now that 46 cents is 
Was @ liscovered to be the average State rate, the books of 
; Commissioner of Revenue have gone too far to 
ke the change this year. The District and County 
it. Se hoards met for annual settlement July 7th and had a 
itisfactory settlement. Two school buildings, one 
ling rtwood and one in Aquia, as soon as title to land 
for approved by the court, will be erected. A major- 
1a our county teachers are attending the summer 
air | hool at the Fredericksburg State Normal. Three 
tild- boards will meet on July 18th to elect their 
nl ee JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
lig 
al at Sa 
7 JULY REPORTS 
shat the School Board will fix the date of opening of the 
Wi ools of Alexandria City at their next meeting. I 
ho think we shall open on September 3rd. We have ar- 
hes ged to start our business course at the beginning of 
NeW BB the session. I am very glad to be able to report that we 


€ are going to have this course in our high school as it is 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


yt ery much needed. 


. 
lhe Lawrenceville School will open September 12th. 
Brunswick 


lost other high and graded schools of 


County will open on September 18th. 
lored schools open October 1st. The colored schools 


Small schools and 


4 e southern part of the county will open November 
4 R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 
0 

e high schools. of Clarke County will probably 
=f he second Monday in September; the elementary 
4 will probably open the second Monday in 
4 


) C. G. MASSEY, Supt. 
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The schools of Dinwiddie County will be opened 
October 2, The County School 
quested the supervisors to increase the county and dis- 


on IQ16. Board re- 
trict levies 5 cents on the $100.00; unanimously rejected. 


E.C. POWELL, Supt 


In Giles County the demands for improved school 


buildings exceed available school funds. Patrons are 


becoming interested in elevating the standard of schools 
and are offering in some communities their means and 


services to that end. R. H. FARRIER, Supt 


All the high schools and three-room graded schools 
of Gloucester County will open September 7, 1916. 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


The schools in Smithfield and Windsor will open 
September 15th. All other white schools in Isle of 
Wight County will open October 2; colored schools 


first Monday in November. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 

The annual report of Nelson County will show an 
increase in enrollment and daily average attendance over 
the previous year. Every white school will be operated 
not less than seven months and every colored school 
not less than five in this division at the ensuing term 
by resolution of the County School Board, adopted at its 
annual meeting held on July 11, 1916. 
H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 


The schools of Norfolk County will open September 


14th. A. H. FOREMAN, Supt 


The schools of Prince William County will probably 
open about the first or second Monday in September 


We held our 
per enactment of last Legislature, but cannot settle with 


‘annual” county board meeting in July as 


the county treasurer until after the August term of court, 
on account of the delinquent taxes. 
CHAS. R. McDONALD, Supt. 
The high and graded schools of Rockbridge County 
will open September 12th and 19th; one and two-room 
schools October 3rd. 
EARLE K. PAXTON, Supt. 


A meeting of all the school trustees of Spotsylvania 
County was held at the courthouse for annual settle- 
ment July 24th, and accounts found correct. 

On July 7th all the boards of Stafford County con- 
vened for annual settlement with the county treasurer 
and all accounts were found satisfactory. The several 
district boards met July 18th to appoint teachers, 
many more applications were filed than we had schools 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt 


and 


in the county. 
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VISITS 
Division No. Visits 
EN FoR ri nee ao en S- Bie era e eees ances cipeenipne eres 04 
OWING os inicre a6 GreRE WeL a6 POA FEC ERR ee 
PRR ICON O SE Tk IG cc o's Cia waiipes aig n seb) Rlcayeheeverana ae 105 
MPCCAINITIR SCOUNEY: Ai0ds oe eeWe Caeser eR eee eielek 50 
PURER TERRA PIII hi Me Se aie ciated Gitta aiesy Re av le ia ace 
NOME. sake and ds Deendvn tecavna aiete le a Sie oy tor a es ee mle 
ESOT, oc: 0 ONS bia, Ste RO a hes I 
IMMER LOE Ware, 2 sorchbrasc raped ashe Cheb ROGIER SO Ole 4 
AU Sry shis-c is, cient nity sa Se wie RIOTS Ae Rab EG Oa een 
ROME eae a ite Bite br ieses hes ze he dhe nada eke kine ths aA rao 22 
CRN or st fir pidiars PSE EO Ee ee ae aes Jsie 
ES, DEE sn oe ae ne Schools closed 
DECIR fo 2 Scio iw tinea edie GG ME Stee hee 6 
RNIN Sn icin SS 1b et cae. etre auth ick nenide ee Ore erie 81 
PPS N ON Fidos eau ecnds new dds eae Rese WEN 28 
A NGRNRENN DS ose IETS a mus rn ev aris g caf Shek lp ior SAGAS aca 8) 
FURR IN MR RINN ogi. os cciza vont var ov csansbyasrus b lanaawonaieGateans ae ecueaAS Aa 
PRIME AGE 33. Sn ia cahe nike ee pee eaten 88 
SRNL oad cotbce ve Saltire td Ru waa ho op eie Obnre terete mgeioters O 
Re MRNR ea Sass fata) dca arene ila aie rd loci nai ain wieecinas oleh 07 
RG ae aed ae Ra Ae Men Fen ener 
eR EE ss oli fale no oan teck are Rie iw a iictorad sted 3 
SREP Tare 1o eh eo ecans, Baio leer a eaee eels 3 
CTO iio aia re ei ARSE oe SEC ROR See eRe 68 
CRMC MURNGIENEE cig 0s ae ee eee ew lee ose oine Kean 65 
ROR lcscene rt sisen ciate ao SoG Bin ma a aie ke rae Eee II 
RSI arctan his ar alk ata basal naar ate ny Raita a II 
ROE ran sicck sc cevaehdl conkers lo reieerala eatetaieeiweretere ey sats 33 
CMDONGMINGE ona DER ON eo eee ea ee 
NSURDRMNNINS ot ater gtariee fet ie von vata eateretade iets eaves wie ail III 
ERRNO er rts oa yicicntotre Some eerie Sako eee 4 
ENN carols, cisco eceteer ee aie ch ciet ek eee eee O 
UNCER da gad ane aracaivianalo wane weamary bavaie yess 
BIN cpu aia vortie Aree naira, ahs tea a arena eLetters 15 
enna ast coe ae ossisowie crm ok ioe ease aa teiatae iia eee 10 
PRUROOE (cosa 2 ws ca eis pa a aid Sear emeiatelsae ao atea wale 55 
PREM piccdecorars and Gis SiGe era viaieoie bsanere hea aie tireyers ie alaae ain 24 
RPMI occ aes oxetrade sore as Stas ona tnais Brats eI PE 2 
Franklin Beara etd aa tee eae aie Wise 
PRGUGrICK GNG Wimchester «i. boise cscs esne ss 
Fredericksburg ........ Va ESA re Porn en abe Piped Rar grape ie 
NR aoe get F oomeae NG AIPA ROE an Ines pA ya ot asm enentatey ak 2I 
PRN 3G, 5 ors sake ctw ey cay Gis taere Aili eieteais is ae Wate 28 
RIPOININD 55.5 wscw, deviccnver sep orauw aiciarelos ture laelenai biplanes 
RRM Soca ics Save tai ecn bree vin edie wide Aiea aeeeme erates 
EI Sire gia etree eeaate alo a ROR aN ER Ree ae anelg nies @) 
MM MUMINUUE C5. so cols sos bce reso a Ristar sts oe rere eae a teeta ls 19 
MORN hie cistactiarn ache, aiPotcnciels ais uae ean aaa 49 
MEI ay cine aide oo Oe oe a a eee 
PIII esc osccaee one evs caaire lard ole Niprelaraialedietoue ecu aaa 27 
RMN i pei andi tims che "ett alere Soa e Rig tora Teer Gna nen tende GIR ats 
NINE oe an cnws o Bioh iced S's G relic o cieinic CT Eos 12 
PROTA NEMIINE okie chacs ors oo cee dive wemeae eS Ramee 4! 
ME NI rand waiate cvciers stab exin Binney ee 9 
PN , ICON oo css te cis oar asne eapeooneosubece 2 
I sods Ssicle ib Amun ake am wale oO 
ENTE MIININEER, 8 3.5 coha, dn story chavanss Soo sek re a ear gee a 28 


Lancaster 
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BR cc enc arena stcre aera ese Re GaAs Om oa ecaas DER tbc ise 6 
RMON, ones) real as vreiniote a icin eta ere ee ha Peat 38 
BE 6 oo. uae era gt Boma el eee Le none aie 31 
RAMMING Sega den oie Ne lecego nig oid ale pee ee 18 
Eo gee OREN meer ON Ay Bene ee 
IE Oo Pts data casa deta Dee ae 8 
PR ei tacos eienes ade imine eee 0 
MEGCIIOCHDUNE: ace.vadassdseeesuntees re rine 
Middlesex Cee TEPC LE ee OT re ee Or ere 1g 
PEA OMNEND So Ooch nse Once adeeiapiiee ec cane 
ORONO iarcidrcoGiarcabatusccm airs noone 
Nelson Tete aCre ee LLL SL ECE CC EP TCO ee ee Q 
TOI IN oe ccs Bo sacra ccuhnnacdiaheas tasavalacery Sead eae 0 
SOME OR Salih Sic Hata lease econ) See ie avete eee 33 
Pea eo cad eal dire vas Ga eevee een ed 425 
Panne RNIN 7 one sa vara vatdvars rinse Duden tae R rade Siders 
PRAT SUNINON os ones. 826-5 me woisi dln Sdnaronnseiaend Stallone 33 
iMforgiitu: Lg) ) —_————  e es 26 
BRINN Fe oR oda os sro nneecnencine ehlcl pie Mewes 
RN gg, wiicac-ain'g AiG tanto ncradet vincent SAIN IG ka RE RS 32 
BURNS ssi ath Oi IN Sean Fe Rtea ha an Sith nT Slee Pig ie la 
BN xia sv his Sea a ntente aw ee ioe eco a ee ees 12 
RINNE Rs LCI 5 OR, Giga le iene Siebel cece ee a 74 
POPCRMNIIINE RE. iy eka calor este edd Slat RWIS ect ace 9 
POM NIN EER, nc: orcterainriuctara avin echore mania iatandietoecoee 70 
DMRR osnctk ie cies Sh ect Si oor riers cal ir nai res 
PORNO BAIN se dco cc giatarace da ealandesiapiom eae ns 
PRR Ra ooh tn 2 Sit as Dt Se 
eR Ne gin 5 ss ord wn tais wip ratnanaiele ain pata alo aw ole toe 45 
PS. i MINE 665 Diva See a us Da rseeuusoledie 
DRUMMER ecto Seto ea tasiehe atte xsas ae eae am ac eae eres 25 
RMS sac se se wise ei caltoee Oile ae row eaeoa oo ewe ees ate oa 
BO MORIN 55 ios. 'c4 ccin jee es isin a ere «dee ei we aloles 
Panes RS ao cose ence a) isin) wavs yars ioNers aisobiare so eioavesee oes 
PC NGORMEY <b. tcuodew oils scaceewacceoxews 
OME BU nc 5G wiring a due cremacee cee aaa wae aie 0 
SNAG NMRNAINOR, 2c. SZ) 5.5, sctase eielov sta len’ ocdce Wianiasaie Sa Se 38 
OE eA S RAPER aE Rare ee mR EE eae Re 4I 
2 NT AE SS aera ae en SE RES DRA ER eer ee 64 
EEE ee eee aR me Es er Bee de Uamiae pe ene, eee ee 39 
I le leis acc sot acnekisod caterers Somes Hea oe 0 
rey NS ASD NEE ae te Sea RE Res, ome EE 6 
RN MMNNEUIED ona oraccthiv Rupees 4 rare saa eer beatalaters inretal'a ere oaeIe 24 
ROTA =, oes cate oink ic wmwiericaie ie eigen 
MEINE. 6.5 Siocidco <acbiccnwardainonensiasemeemanee s 4 
WHALE dsiocsiniovigewentunsacinscnases TOO Bee 
NOIR oid Sas cen fotpkte Fa ate harde neers ar ata tere. aoa A ete 106 
EE soci gk ale ahs GS Ae ea oor aoe Ree 17 
NO elon cs caret ew ak en ctclie me moneda Dealer oie ean nie ale 
MNO hc sig 'c a eo oe So cie eo oe ae eee ain nie 45 
NO oie scree suri yrorscne seein oe neols His paced novela amend okae 26 
NE eo oN ho cagiagd or asstea aoha citcatgtol decreas eae ai 13 
SE EE Oe Oe Beer Schools closed 
WIRUIEINE oo dc ccd cae seesaesos Sessa san 
MPI ono ta ihe crs a igle iam even Alaa eee ia 4 
ne I rcs sont eds ER Rea ROE Wee TERE UR et 
MM otc ety Pests wos bien Se eeese eA cite Soe I 
Ns 3s Ai ae PAE atalino ep acc ¢ 


Note.—Zero indicates no visits made; three perio:s 


indicate missing reports. 
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“Th W I 
e 1Se osopner : 
> 
and every one of us must have his philosophy of life, whether he ? 
. - . . . 4 
consciously formulates it or not—aims higher than he can ever 
hope to attain.” 
In attaining a satisfactory degree of business success, there is 
no one tactor which contributes more than does the service 
rendered you by YOUR BANK. 
4 
The American ationa an 
- 
of Richmond, Virginia 
. 
SECURITY AND SERVICE 
7 
; 
--e-< © * A ° al — ” _ - -e- + 
0-0-2 0-0 ee > + -°- .. + 
BRADLEY'S Helps for Progressive Teacher SCHOOL, SUPPLIES, resin sear 
e ps 0 gr Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, 
J , ta $ 25 Flags, Festooning, Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Picture Cut-Outs (in three sets), per set....$ .20 ¢ Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, 
Alice in Wonderland Mother Goose Series Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- ? 
Miscellaneous Designs 4 a we Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, Black- 3 
Stories Chi ‘ e ai ‘ Postpaid.... 1.50 oard Stenci S, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, 
™ 1 eo Clee ee Se Pm Soe Needles, Sewing Card Thread, Paints, Crayons. Erasers, Scissors, $ 
he ace A tes Young People. Van Cleve Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
PERE. ccctvcicck cee ace a owas on «+ S00 5 Address to A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 
Toy Money, Colored Pegs, Word and Number — a < 
Builders and complete equipments for the busy 
teacher. 
Send us your order for prompt shipment. . : _ => 
"MILTON BR THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
Guaranteed in every particular, or your , 
1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. [| ioe a Genera $1 00 
you use. =— 
The Bell Book and Stationery Company +; 
eit ole eee - + 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. é 
+ -e- + 
. e 
Advertising That Tells!! - 
na © > 
ei . ; 
The Virginia Journal of Education CHARTS AND LANTERN SLIDES ; 
reaches 26,000 readers , on Canning, Home Economics, Corn, Dairying and other interesting ; 
, 2 subjects. (Free Except for express charges.) Booklets, Bulletins, 
It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Leaflets, Stencils and other materials for use of teachers. (Samples ; 
Public Instruction. free. Write for Catalogs.) Educational Department, é 
It has no competition. It goes to every County 4 International Harvester Co. of N. J., (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. } 
and City of the State. + . ee 
> 
. . . . 
Virginia Journal of Education ¢-* <4 
Office: Chamber of Commerce Building + When replying to advertisements, please mention the 
RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Journal of Education 
¢ 
‘ 
- ore + + - - + 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT ( Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
‘ ° 
TT — ' ; and 
. ; , é 
Don’t go thru an- j : ° . , 
! | sy mt, § ~ Agricultural and Mechanical College 
other year with window % 
' ‘ a a 
j hades that are more ¢ i Blacksburg, Virginia 
é fier than / rd. The ' j i - 5. = . 
‘ shade has an $% é A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
t ’ etc ; 4 Engineering. 
imports earring ? ee t 
é es _ —? : his é Fifteen degree courses offered. ; 
' ealth and welfare § = = $ =Pwo-year Short Course in Agriculture. 
e Po £3 e ° : - . . 
i of the child j Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 
; Naturally the child ; A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
> ld he tl C. , FS structors 
oe ee a Expenses for the session to a state student, 
. ideration in the school, ; } $256.75. > 
é but light and ventilation ¢ Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- ¢ 
; hould be the second : ° plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
a ee j regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 
in 4 Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
4 . . ae ° 
é DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK ! U. S. Officer detailed by the government. ; 
Adjustable Window Shades ' Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
| -papaalh thin sacle’ amend af Gekk aad adr at ah i 3 nations held the week preceding the opening ? 
@ time Ki ire constructed in such a way that 6 of the session. > 
they will ot, n f ct, cannot get out of order. ‘ ; Session always opens on the Wednesday 
‘ I ; oe seine es ‘ 6 nearest the 21st of September. 
‘ In doing your school shopping this year be @¢ Summer School conducted each summer for ¢ 
, sure to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write ! six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- } 
ee eee ee F ¢ mencement. 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. ; . J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
é é 
SPICELAND, IND. ; « Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. } 
7” * ‘ . 
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; 
The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 

' Printers : 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
i Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake , 
j almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
F Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 
; ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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College of iw Lee U : 
| , , , 
illiam and Mary sindinhe danke dicen: 
~ GEORGE WASHINGTON 
‘ 
I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., ¢ ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 
B.S., A. M. ‘ 
4 7 Lies a een 
[1—Normal Courses to prepare young men LETTERS LAW COMMERCE 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. ENGINEERING 
[11—Special Two-Year Normal Course for { Siwated ia the ansioeied Valley of , 
High School Graduates. Ra pene : . é aces ; 
ay Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
|\—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. and inspiring memories, it gives , 
\—Normal Academy for those not having a Twentieth Century training amid P 
College entrance. State scholarships the social culture of Old Virginia at } 
ior young men preparing to be teachers. its best, and gathers to its campus , 
> a select student-body from thirty- 
Loan Fund five States and foreign countries. 
For Catalogue, etc., address , 
For catalogue and particulars, address ; ‘ 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
ene, Ys: President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
4 
LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. LEXINGTON 33 $3 VIRGINIA { 
¢ ‘ 
o> 0 >-0 o> -0-—-e ° o> > > ° OOOO Oe HD 
. os + +—-e—0 eee es 
- 
Virginia Teachers Reading Course { ° 
The State of Indiana Adopts 
‘ b] 
World Book Company’s_ ; 
How to Teach the Fundamental rs e 7 y 
. . 
. entennia eller 
Subjects p 
By C. N. KENDALL and G. A. MIRICK 
Reading Circle, Price $1.12, Postpaid @Indianapolis, Indiana, May 8, 1916.— 
an The State Board of Education unani- 
“The best thought of the day on the teaching mously adopted today, for a term of five 
the ——. that are found in Se elementary years, the Centennial Speller, pub- { 
schools.”’—H. C. KREBS, Superintendent, Somerset 3 ‘ ein § 
Connty Schools, New ~~“, a wn lished by World Book Company. This 
“It is full of help and inspiration. It will be means that the book will be used ex- ; 
especially helpful to the teacher of little exper- aa. a ean fi We: Miata ; 
ence and the ones who have not had the chance clusively in every school in the State. 
to attend a normal school.”--HARRIET LYON, F 7” ‘ 4 
Supervisor of Training School, Department of Educa- @The vocabulary is based upon a com- 
ion, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 4 parative study of the published lists of 7 
Also adopted by the W. Va. and N. C. Reading Ayres, J a CY Rhee Seal ez 
y es, Jones, O’Shea-Smith, Bucking- , 
Circles as the exclusive book in Pedago : 7 ‘ : ne aint 
ed ham and other scientific investigators ; 
sana and upon lists from other reliable ; 
THE RIVERSIDE READERS sources. 
On the Virginia State List 
Send for Circulars of the above Books WORLD BO OK COM PA NY 
. 
Y _ 
VIRGINIA BOOK CO., RICHMOND ge on: nage er eee 
—s 212 Tairie venue 1cago 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 7 8 
aay t Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
4 Park Street, Boston ‘ 
- — i ere eee ° eS 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Vailey” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


‘Two-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 
1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 

Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 
professionai courses. 

Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 
school communities. 

Correspondence Study Courses for helping teachers while at work. 

ull Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 

For catalog and full information, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VA. 





HELPS FOR THE TEACHER 


START THE YEAR WITH IMPROVED METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Educative Seat Work: 77 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Spelling: 57 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Part I. Theory of Spelling Instruction. 

Part II. Types of Spelling Lessons. 
English in the Elementary Grades: 104 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Training School Work for Special Days: 62 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Training School Course of Study: 294 pages. Price, 75 cents. 





Mailed postpaid at actual cost of publication. Address 


THE BOOK ROOM 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN - FARMVILLE, VA. 
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o. o ~ o - °° St ae 
Fredericksburg State Normal School 
Prepares Young Women for the Profession of Teaching 
ELEVATED, HEALTHFUL LOCATION 
Course I prepares for teaching Primary Grades. 
Course II prepares for teaching Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
Course III prepares for teaching High School work. 
Course 1V—a Household Arts Course. 
Course V—Industrial Arts Course. 
Public School Music emphasized. 
State Scholarship giving free tuition may be secured. 
Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and other information, write 
E. H. RUSSELL, President. 
é 
—_— ° rovecocotesotoee} + os — eae een} 
o . e 9 o THE , 
Virginia’s Attitude Toward } 
; WIDE AWAKE READERS 
Slavery and Secession , hs | nares 
Should be in every public school in Virginia, 
By Beverley B. Munford They received the compliment of a re-adoption 
In use in high schools of Virginia since its adoption from the Virginia State Board of Education. 
June, 1911; readopted 1915. 
1916 High School Text-Book List Reads: { P { 
“Virginia's Attitude Toward Slavery and Secession’ EVERYDAY MENTAL 
Required parallel; Basal. Wherever American His- , 
tory of high school grade is taught, “Virginia's Attitude’ ARITHM ETIC ; 
must be used as a text-book and correlated with it. is the only Mental Arithmetic adopted for the 
J. A. C. CHANDLER says: “It is far better in teach- eptalin él tins Ghats 
ing history to children in the high school to give them a ; Serenann Ge Hie Peete: 
book of this type to create a real historical insight, than ¢ 
to review just the same things that they have studied in } a 
the book of the grammar grades.” 
Outline and Questions by T. J. Stubbs and George a 
W. Guy, for use of teachers. , | AE ate on cule by the Virginia 
Free on application to principals and teachers in Vir- Book Company, of Richmond. 
cinia, 
School Edition ‘ . . $1.00 , alin cematinaaa. 
For Sale by all Book Sellers and the L B & Cc } 
LITTLE ROWN Oo. 
VIRGINIA BOOK COMPANY - : ; 
48 t t, B TON P 
RICHMOND, VA. eacon Stree os | 
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: University of Virginia, Virsicia 
‘ 
‘ EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
: 
iH The following Departments of study are represented: 
H I THE COLLEGE P 
; In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. ; 
é By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
' year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
> 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES ‘ 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The é 
¢ degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. { 
; Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
é Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion tour years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
{ ' The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
j V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
; advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
} The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
j Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
| duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
¢ 
+--0- O00 0-6 0-0-0 —-0. oo oe =e + 
+-- ° o-—-0-—-0-—-0 ° o-—-0-—-0 ° ° ° ° + 
> 
4 
Radford State Normal School for Women: 
e 
$ EAST RADFORD, VA. 
> 
4 
> 
‘ The next regular session opens September 19, 1916. Offers courses for the training of 
° Primary, Grammar Grade, and High School teachers. Strong Domestic Science and Manual ; 
Arts Courses. Free State Scholarship. ; 
New Buildings, Modern Dormitories with hot and cold water in each room, a strong 
( Faculty, active Young Women’s Christian Association, Literary Societies, Student Organi- 
zations and Associations, good Library, Vocal Music, Piano and Violin. 
‘ 
} Large shady campus, pure artesian water, large gymnasium, tennis courts, outdoor H 
H recreations and games, swimming pool in the Administration Building. Climate and scenery H 
unsurpassed, health conditions ideal. 
° 
; For Catalogue, Booklet of Views and Full Information, write ; 
’ 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, | 
East Radford, Va. 
e 
° 
‘ 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 





Used in Every State 

All Parts Guaranteed 
System Perfected 

Lowest in Price 

Best System Manufactured 
Best Materials Used 

Will Do All Claimed 


Send for Catalogue 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Wh 


questions. If your school does not 
have a large dictionary why not bring 
its equipment up to maximum efficiency 


with the ‘‘One Supreme Authority’ — 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


This great book not only answers the ordinary 
questions of spelling and pronunciation for 
words old and new, but unlocks the doors of | 
biography and geography, art and science. ¢ 


More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographical Sub- 
jects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 
pages. The only dictionary with the divided page, characterized 
as “‘ A Stroke of Genius.” 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 
WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. FREE, a set 
of Pocket Maps if you name this journal. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Virginia Military Institute 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


lea /7 
oA : 


Distinctive Features 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 


these advantages are: 


I. Its Distinctive Military System. This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 
tude, order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of per- 
sonal character by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political 


science, biology . 


III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of 
These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are 


liberal arts. 
The degrees of B. S. or 


illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of 


the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expeases are: for Virginia cadets, $350; for State cadets 
$180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery 
and all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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SCHOOL DESKS 


—— SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY ——— 


Same day order is received from Richmond, Va. 
LOW FREIGHT QUICK DELIVERY 


Old Dominion 
Semi-Steel Desks 


Only Original and Genuine 


American Tubular 


Steel Desks 


Vever Breaks in Shipping 


Your desk troubles over when Guaranteed life of building 


you purchase this desk Ribbed Truss Construction 














VIRGOPLATE 


TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


We are Sole Manufacturers of Virgoplate Blackboards 
The Best Composition Blackboards Manufactured. Used All Over the World 





























Largest Stock of Schvol Furniture and Supplies Manufactured 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


Virginia School Supply Company 
P. O. BOX 1177 


2000-12 West Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 
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The Howell- Williams Books | 
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Scheel Desks Made i 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS 
BLACKBOARDS 
WINDOW SHADES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
SWEEPING POWDER 
SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES 
LIQUID SLATING 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL. 





in the ‘South 





THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


| BOX 337 
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Howell-Williams Primer 
Howell-Williams Reader 


The 
The 


LOGAN DOUGLASS HOWELI 


HWULLIAMS 
Linchhurg, 1 


FRANCES S. 


- HICKORY, N. C. 





Adopted by the State of Virginia 


FOR BASA TEXTS 





The easiest and most attractive books for beginners 
in reading. 
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DO THESE FEATURES 
APPEAL TO YOU? 


Howell & Company | 


1115 Boston Road, NEW YORK 
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